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CHAPTER XIII. 
UNDER THE TREES. 


Teiling his love in a leisurely way, 
Like a gentleman taking his ease. 


Lorp OakLanps’s meditations that night were 


‘anything but pleasant. 


It was not until Lady Killbrook had gone 
away from the ball, taking Rosalind—who had 
partially recovered—with her, that he began 
to realise his very uncomfortable position. 

He had begun to propose to the girl. 

In the presence of the duchess he had admitted 
as much to her aunt. But when he recollected 
Rosalind’s tears, the look of intense pain on her 
lovely face as she watched young Harcourt and 
Lady Hilda, and then the expression of rage 
and consternation that came over the face of 
Lady Hilda’s companion when he turned and 
walked away—he felt assured that there was 
some hidden story which it would be well for 
him to learn before he pressed his suit. 

Trifles light as air are, to the jealous, con- 
firmation strong, and for the first time in his life 
Lord Oaklands was jealous. 
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(AN IMPENDING PROPOSAL. }- 


He remembered now the scene in Lady Kill- 
brook’s drawing-room, when Lady Mabel Mar- 
mion was so outrageously rude to Mr. Harcourt. 

More than once he had thought of that wet 
afternoon and of her ladyship’s conduct, but now 
the circumstance acquired new significance. 

Why should Lady Mabel pitch upon Harcourt 
as the person who had stolen the photograph ? 
Why should she suppose that Harcourt should 
desire to possess it ? 

Then other circumstances came back to his 
mind. 

He had not seen Harcourt and Rosalind much 
together, but now he fancied that he had noticed 
a certain familiarity between the two in words 
and tones and glances, as though they had 
known each other a long time, or had some quiet 
secret understanding which made each look to 
the other for approval. 

All this had been so vague and intangible 
that it had never struck him before, but it came 
to his mind now like a sudden revelation. 

But he had gone too far to turn back. That, 
after a restless, sleepless night, was the only 
conclusion he could arrive at. 

He had whispered words of love to Rosalind, 
and he was expected by her relatives to marry 
her. 

To shrink back at this stage would be un- 
manly, but he must have his doubts cleared up. 

He would ask Rosalind frankly if there had 
ever been any love-making between herself and 
Harcourt, and if she hesitated or equivocated 
he would go to the young man himself. 

They were friends, and, though Harcourt 
might refuse to answer his questions, Oaklands 
felt convinced that he would not tell a lie. 

It was in this frame of mind that he went to 
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call on the Killbrooks the day succeeding the 
ball. 
The house already showed signs of speedy 
abandonment. 

Signs of impending change were upon every- 
thing. There was even a kind of expectancy 
about the demeanour of the servants, and 
Jeames as he opened the door to his lordship 
was half confidential in the manner in which he 
said that all the ladies were out, but Miss 
Redesdale was in the garden of the square if his 
lordship would like to go to her. 

His lordship replied that he would do so, and 
then Jeames founda key which opened the 
gate, and received a piece of gold for his 
trouble. 

“ And now if you two don’t make a match of it, 
it ain’t my fault,” remarked the footman, medita- 
tively, as he looked at the sovereign he had just 
received. ‘ That’s the kind of gent Miss Rosa- 
lind oughter marry. Lor’, when I thinks of the 
impudence of spindle-legs in presuming to lift 
his eyes toherI feels downright sick, that’s 
what I do.” 

Whereupon Mr. Jeames Brown managed to 
slip round to a neighbouring public-house to ob- 
tain some liquid refreshment wherewith to chase 
away the flavour of Ned Milstead’s presumption. 

And meanwhile Lord Oaklands, espying Rosa- 
lind on a garden chair under a tree, made his 
way towards her. 

She did not observe his approach. 

In her hand she held a book, but she was not 
reading it. 

Her mind had wandered away, and her 
thoughts were not pleasant ones, for once or 
twice she sighed as though her heart were very 
heavy. 
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The roseS had paled-wpon her cheeks aud ‘her 
eyes were ‘weary-ldoking, like eyes that had 
watched their happitiess depart from them. 

No one besides themselves was in the garden, 
and she did not hear Lord Oaklands’s foot 
fall.on the soft turf, so that it was not until he 
uttered her name that she knew of his presence. 

She started, half rose from her seat, became 
red and then white“by turns and exhibited 80 
miuch repressed agitation that the young man 
quickly divined that she had come here, believ- 
ing herself safe, and on purpose to avoid him, 

The bare suspicion of such a desire upset all 
his previously conceived notions. The idea of 
rejection had never entered his mind. 

He was one of the prizes of the "present 
season in the London marriage market, and he 
was almost painfully conscious of it. 

And that a girl like Rosalind Redesdale, with 
no fortune to “speak of, and though well con- 
nected only the niece on the maternal. side of 
an Irish peer, should think of refusing him was 
really too preposterous. 

Still, as he stands before her, looking at her 
changing countenance, the humiliating thought 
does come, unwelcome and unbidden though it 
may be, andé the doubt suggested-has the merit 
of making him change his‘ intended mode of 
cfoss examination. 

“TI hope yoware better ?” he askeasthe takes: 
her hand and then deposits himself with»ay 
certain assumption of propriétorship/on the seat 
by her side. 

“Yes, thank you,” she»replied, languid 

« You weréituken very suddenly illiastnight?’* | ene 
he goes on. 

‘Yes, I thimk-I was, but I havemet been well’ 
for several days I think*the constant 
round of dissipation has-beemtoo*much for me; 
you know!Zam quite a-eountry girl,” she added, 
with 'a faint smile. 

« Indeed, I thought you had always lived with 
Lady Mabel and I should: never have 
then ‘ht she buried*herselfin the country.” 

have lived with Aunt Mabel forthe Jast 
six years;bnt even whem'we have been \initown | 
she has]éf. me with my ess ; but \it/wais 
of the time-before-Aunt Mabel took ime to live 
with her that I waéthinking.” 

“You speak as théugh  yotr life was “very 
happy before that time,” he ventured to re- 
mark. 

«Tt was,” she replied, with a bright look that 
faded out of her face as quickly as it came. 

«Then you don’t care‘for the distractions of 
town life ?” 

* Yes, I like them for a time, but-I get weary 
of them, everybody seems to be trying to:rob his 
or her neighbour of wealth or'fame or affection 
—don’t you find it so?” 

“Yes,” he stammered,. surprised at .the 
question, ‘I suppose Ido, but one gets used td 
it, you know.” 

“ Thatis the worst of it,” replied’the girl, with 
more energy than she had previously shown. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said; puzzled 
more by hermanner than her words. 

* T mean that people do selfish‘and dishonest 
things because they see others do the same, and 
they are told it is the way of the world, and then 
they sink lower and lower in moral tone and 
character until they even cease to despise them- 
selves, and all this comes because they have not 
the courage to make a firm stand at. the be« 
ginning.” 

“You are perfectly enigmatical this morn- 
ing,” he laughed, his confidence in himself re- 
turning. 

She smiled half sadly, feeling it impossible to 
make him understand her. 

* By the way,” he added, in as careless a way 
as he could assame, “did you ever meet young 
Harcourt before this season ?” 

Her face became very pale, but she replied; 
quite ) Stead i 

, 't you know that my uncle married 
his mother ?’ 

“ He is your cousin, then ?” 

“No, my uncle was Mrs. Harcourt’s second 
husband ; and after all,’ she added, with a faint 
smile, “Mr. Vane is only a connection ‘by 


marriage. He married my mother’s cousin; it 





wasat herdeath that I was taken away from! 


\South Hall” 


«Ah! I'see,”**his lordship replied; vaguely. 

It would have puzzled him, however, to 
what: he did see. 

Certainly he was no clearer in his mind with 
regard to.the amount of intimacy or affection 
that existed between this fair young. creature 
and Lord Taxtub’s secretary than he was before 
he began this conversation. 

But he could not press the matter any further 
now. 

He could scareely have ventured so far, 
indeed, if he had not been prepared to pay 
Rosalind the highest complimenta man can pay 
to a woman. 

She seemed to divine: his:thoughts and to be 
eager to drive him from » for she 
began somewhat hurriedly to- explain that her her 
two aunts were making:cails: ‘aul and shopping, thst 
she had escaped going with ‘plea.of 
a headache,and then she began to talk of ‘the 

places Lady™Mfwbel- her to. 

And, all the time; bh nothing, 
ory when actually obliged to'speak, answered: in 
the most aimless and tandon: manner possible. 

He was wee. he should begin, and 
wae feeling a ‘because Rosalind did 
not, 

«ef iI will govitte the house now,” 
the gitl, vising to herfdet withthe feeling that 
her only safety lay inuwmning away. 

But her anxiety re anit m9 
Et or il precipitatedamatters,: »her caught 

‘her- bands in his graspyand- said, hur- 


minute, pleasexI Game on-purpose to 
ask you a question « »will yowbémy wife ?” 
It was. out at-lastjibrief and plaim, as, any 
question could: béi- 
Not-aavord of loveynot a hint of any great. 
Lage that the mystic: tie of wedded: life: 


the flowers she 

g that. 

pute: — val! that | ney ears 

was holy and 

tender Sehseten: when he asked ‘her to en- 

shrine him in-her heart asionly second to her 
Creator. 

The question thus abruptly asked was like a 
shock to the girl, but the very form in which it 
came took away the pain she -would, otherwise 
have felt in answering it. 

“No; I don’t think weshould:get along well 
togethér,’”’ she replied, calmly looking: at him, 
‘*we had best’remain friends.’’ 

« Friends!” he repeated, in sheer amazement. 
* Do you know I am very fondof you?” 

«No, I don’t,” she replied, laughing, yet with 
a lurking bitterness in hér mitth,:forein very 
truth she thought Lord-Oaklands couldonly be 
very fond of hiniself. 

“But I am,” he asserted; positively. ‘I 
never saw any girl but you that Id care to 
marry.” 

“ It’s véry kind of you to say'so,” she replied, 
with a suspicion of sarcasm, “ But you know,” 
she went.on, “ getting married istrather a serious 
ny in life for you and for me too.” 

Yes, I know that; it’s just what I told my 
father when he suggested that I should propose 
to you. But, as he : said, I must get married at 
some time or-other.” 

“Must: you?” asked Rosalind, with'a sup- 
pressed yawn. 

She had néver thonght Lord Oaklands such a 
fool as she did now. 

“Yes, there’s the family honour, and the duty 
one owes to society, and——”’ 

“J don’t feel that I owe the least duty to 
society,” interrupted the girl, a trifle impatiently, 
“and I don’t mean to get married for a long 
time, if I ever do.” 

** But Jook here, Rosalind,” he said, persua- 
sively, “‘ your. people and my people want us two 
to marry, and I like you and you like me—don’t 

you ?”” 

“Yes,” she replied, slowly. 

“Then why lot let us get married ? 
might just as well, you knonv” 

“T havea romantic notion that.I should like 


say 


We 


7 tivn.” 


to be in ldvewith the manjI marry,” she replied, 
slowly and thoughtfully, “and,’ she added, 
looking up with's frank smile, “ T like you, Lord 
Oaklands, but I am not in the least degree in 
love with ‘you.” 

“No, of course: not; I. don’t expect it,” he 
hastily rejoined,..as.though.surprised.at the 
suggestion, “ but when we.are married you will 
be, you know—other people are.’ 

But-she shook her head-as she replied; slowly 
but decidedly : 

“No, I should not like to run the risk. I 
must say no, Lord Oaklands, unless you prefer 
to wait.” 

* Do you mean that we’ are to be engaced, 
because I’ve no objection to that? I’m notina 
hurry to be married.” 

« No, I will not bind you or myself,” replied 
Rosalind, calmly. ‘I don’t.knew'my own feel- 


ings. Ifyou a ako I shall 
nt obliged: to the Honour you offer 


e Then PILwaitit waasthe rophyuttored i in an 
ungracious tonexatid‘imander: “But I don’t 
want people to knowWI"inome probation,” he 


whkwardlyw 
Boone will tox will know itifromeane,’’’ she:replied. 
“tT ‘should: particularly slike tovkeep, my family 
from ‘knowing anythingwabeut: our convers.- 


« All’ right, then lewweiti tome,’ he said, in 
a toneof ‘relief. “ Biatlithwould-beas-well that 
they shouldn't \see meheme.. Isnt that Lady 
Killbrook’s carriage, coming round ‘the corner 


ofithe square ?’* 

“Yea; * glaneitig*in the direction imdicated. 

-bye. I, stfoll about.' Leave the 

okie ajaras you goout. We-shall meet some- 
where during the winter.” 
| Giaideto-get over'this ordealiso easily,the girl 
bowed her-head, then womt:back to the: house, 
lew the key of ‘the in the 

Asche follower Lady Mllok: intathe hall, 
unnoticed dor the momemsbypiiat proud dame, 
she heard her ask | 
We has ealled 2” 

A number of 'tards were’givenvher. 

She. glanced over them impatiently, then 
asked, sharply : 

** Anyone else ?”’ 

“ Lerd Oaklands, my lady, but he didn’t leave 
a card.” 

“Did he leave a message? Did he see Miss 
Redesdale ?”’ 

«IT have just come in, aunt,” here interposed 
Rosalind, coming forward and covering Jeames’s 
embarrassment. 

«Why, where have you been, and alone 
too ?” asked the countess, angrily. 

“Only in the garden of the square, aunt. 
My head was aching.” 

Lady Killbrook uttered an exclamation of 
impatience, and she said, under her breath, but 
not so low but Jeames Brown heard it: 

« And Oaklands has been. I have no doubt 
he came on purpose to see you. It was because 
I expected him that I went out-to give him an 
opportunity to speak to you, and then you must 
go out too. You really are a most provoking 
girl, Rosalind.” 

To allof which Rosalind:madeno.reply. She 
rightly judged that this little outburst was but 
a faint breeze compared with the storm that 
would burst over her devotéd head if the real 
truth were known. 

But Mr. Jeames; who had been listening 
attentively, now retired’ to the lower regions, 
remarking: ’ 

“So my lord’s got tarnups. I s’pose Miss 
Rosalind wants a dooke.” 


CHAPTER. XIV. 
A SILENT COMPACT. 


The polish’d have their faults, but least espied 
Among the polished is the angle pride. 

And however envy grudge their state, 

Their own bland laws democratise the great. 





Harry Haxcovurr never knéw how he got 
through the rest of that evening at the ball. 
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He smiled and talked’as usual, but there. was 
a strange look in his eyes that would have made 
a critical observer think he was like a man who 
had ‘seen his death-warrant; but would’ not 
submit to the natural fear of death. 

Lady Hilda Staines watehed her companion 
narrowly. 

She wondered why he had started and turned 
so pale when he saw that capricious beauty, 
Rosalind Redesdale, flirting so” outrageously 
with young Lord Oaklands. 

Surely Mr. Harcourt’ was not in love with 
Rosalind—that would be too absurd; particu- 
larly when she, Lady Hilda Staines, smiled:so 
encouragingly upon him. 

So thought her ladyship with very pardonable 


vanity, for she was handsome, and rich, and’ 


well born—altogether a great prize fora poor, 
obscure young man like Harcourt’; and’ she 
firmly believed that as the: material advantages: 
were all on her side it'was very natural that he 
should require some encouragement to nerve 
him to propose to her. 

Not that Lady Hilda was positively in love 
with ‘the handsome young secretary, but+she 
was getting dangerously near that condition. 

She was so accustomed to flattery and adula- 
tion that the very absence of itin Harcourt-at- 
tracted ‘her to him: 

Then he was so clever, so high-minded, with’ 
nothmg mean or ignoble in his thoughts or 
actions, and it seemed like’ coming out: of ‘a 
forcing-house into aclear, bracing atmosphere to 
talk with him after listening to the vapid 
inanities' with which'so. many’ young’ men’ of 
fashion favoured her. 

So Lady Hilda, although'she did not’ take a 
sudden ‘bound; was most surely drifting into love 
with our hero. 

And’he, glad of a sympathetic companion, 
and eagerly’ anxious’ to cure himself ‘of the 
passion that had become likehis second nature; 
tried to persuade himself that’ Lady Hilda would 
afterall be a better wife for him than the girl 
to win whom had been-the great desire of his 
life. 

He was conscious all this time of being very 
much like the fox who assured himself that the 
grapes beyond his reach’were sour, but he'solaced 
himself with the conviction that the fox: was a 
philosopher in his way ‘and’ that’ he’ might do 
worse than follow his example. 

So while’ Lady Hilda danced with other men 
he stood apart, watching ‘her, sheas well'as other 
people thought, though in reality -he was’ brood- 
ing over the certainty that Rosalind was lost to 
hin for ever. 

And when Lady Hilda was again disengaged 
he sought her side; asa ‘temporary refuge from 
the grief that’ oppressed him, never dreaming 
that’ he himself was giving colour by’ his actions 
to the story that was afloat. to the effect ‘that 
Lady Hilda. Staines, being‘ambitious for political 
power, and‘being likewise & woman who desired. 
to havea handin the affdirs:of the nation; was 
going to marry young Hareourt,’ to whom her 
wealth and family influence would assure all that 
he needed for ultimate suecess-on the great 
chess-board of party’ warfare. 

The story had-notreached ‘his ears; or it micht 
have startled him by showing’ what motives 
were attributed to him, for, however much 
Harry might be influenced by his: affections, 
he was, in no'sense-whatever, a fortune hunter. 

“You'seem very thoughtful to-night,” said 
Lady Hilda when later inthe evening he was 
again by: her side. 

“Dol?” he replied, with an absent smile. 

“ Yes—what is puzzling you?” 

“I was thinking whether I should’ do as 
Lord Taxtub wishes meand contest Widborough 
next spring, or emigrate to Australia,” 

“ Emigrate to Australia !” exclaimed her lady- 
ship, with  widely-opened ‘eyes, while her face 
beeame momentarily pale. 

“Yes-it would solve many difficulties if I 
were to do so,” he replied, half’sadly. 


“Solve them in*a very ‘disagreeable way,” | 


she responded;almost sharply. 

“The pain would: only be to myself,’ he 
replied, uttering his’ thoughts aloud. “And 
wherever I amI must bear it.” 





He was thinking of Rosie. 

She, very naturally, thought that he was 
thinking of herself. 

“TI don’t think you should say that,” she 
next observed, with a conscious blush on her 
beautiful face. ‘You have many friends who 
have a great regard for you. am sure,” 
she. went on; while her eyelids drooped, 
“papa likes you asthough you were his son.” 

Harcourt started ! 

The words seemed like a challenge. 

Here was an opportunity offered‘him. What 
more easy tosay than “Let me be-his son— 
let me devote my lifeto your happiness” ? 

The temptation was strong upon him. 

The words-rose to his lips. 

Her face was so fair, her-manner so gentle, 
she might have been a simple country maiden 
instead of a proud.earl’s daughter, 

Here was a refuge for his-wounded heart and 
balm for his troubled spirit. 

He had almost.yielded to thesweet. solace be- 
fore him. 

His fate, and the fate of many others in whom 
we are concerned, hung in the balance of that 
moment’s hesitation, and he*had more than half 
\resolved to yield when the Earl of Dacre’s, voice 
close to Harry’s side said : 

“T hear that Rosalind Redesdalé has. fainted 
and'been carried home quiteill. I have noticed 
she has been looking far from well of late.” 

Til!” repeated Lady Hilda, vexed more than 
she cared to admit at her father’s unwelcome 
linterruption at the very moment she expected 
Harry to propose to her. 

“Yes, so the duchess has just told me.” 

‘Then she must have been attacked very 
suddenly,” said the young lady, incredulously, 
‘*for'we saw her half an hour ago with Lord 
Oaklands, who,was;more than affectionate in his 
manner. I thought they. might have. reserved 
their. demonstrations of happiness for a less 
crowded place.” 

«The duchessiis my authority for saying: that 
Oaklands proposed to ,her‘and.she fainted,’ re- 
tarned the earl, who, was a good, bit of a gos- 
sip. 

“Very uncomfortable for Lord Oaklands,” 
laughed Lady Hilda, a trifle. spitefully. <I 
suppose Miss Redesdale was completely over- 
come with the compliment paid her:” 

«That could scareely have been the cause,” 
replied the earl, who was.apt to take every 
remark with seriousness,. ‘‘for, according to all 
accounts, the: young man has: proposed to her 
rather to please his father than himself.” 

** A very obliging young man,.truly,” langhed 
Lady Hilda, scornfully, “I hope you won’t 
expect. so much complaisance from»me, papa, 
beeause you won’t getit. IfI ever do marry, 
it will be to please myself.” 

“That, of course, my dear. By the way; 
Harcourt, will. you come and dine, with us to- 
morrow ?” 

“Thank you, I am engaged to-morrow,” 
replied Harry, who had listened to the conversa- 
tion about Rosalind with a bursting heart, and 
with scarcely repressed agitation. 

««Then.come to luncheon the next day, I want 
\a chat with you before we go out of town.” 

Our hero assented, scarcely, in fact, thinking 
of what le said, for, at this moment, Lord Dun- 
mow, who had of late fought very shy of the 
Dacres and of Harcourt, came up to them, and 
\the earl pounced upon him directly with ques- 
i tions about his cousin. 

*¢ Oh, Rosalind is allright, thank you,” replied 
the young. man, with.a keen glance at Har- 
court. 

“The heat was’ too much for her, and. she 
hasn’t been well of late; my aunt and mother 
drag’ her about everywhere, and, for a girl 
unused .to gaiety, a London season is rather 
trying.” 

“T didn’t know Miss Redesdale had led a 
secluded life,” remarked her ladyship, blandly. 

“ Yes, she has, but’Harcourt can tell you more 
about her than I can.” é 

With ‘all her well-bred self-possession, Lady 
Hilda gave a perceptible start, and darted a 
quick, eager glance at our hero. 





But he did not see it. He was talking to her 
father. 

What could Dunmow mean ? 

Was his remark prompted by petty jealousy ? 
or ‘did Harry Harcourt really care for the givl 
who was openly spoken of as her successful 
rival in the lists of beauty ? 

She must know how matters stood between 
Rosalind and the man to whom—with the thought 
of doing so in her heart—she felt as though she 
had almost offered herself. 

So when Dunmow ventured to ask for her 
hand for a dance she rose immediately and 
walked away with him. 

But they only took two or three rounds 
together, for Lady Hilda wanted to talk, and her 
partner was as eager-as herself to do so. 

For a time Lord Dunmow had'sulked with the 
fair lady, then he had taken her words to heart 
and‘ had seriously, though somewhat heavily, 
applied himself to politics in the hope that, }y 
seeming to have some object in life, he might 
win her over-to smile-favourably upon his suit. 

All this he wanted to tell her now, but she 
was in no mood to listen to his hopes or to 
sympathise with his aspirations. 

With more precipitancey than skill she quickly 
led the conversation to-his cousin and Lord Tax- 
tub’s secretary, and so well did she keep up the 
fire of questions that, while Dunmow chafed 
and was perfectly enraged at being obliged to 
talk about a man whonr from greatly liking he 
was beginning to detest, he felt himself con- 
strained to satisfy ‘his exacting companion by 
telling her all he really knew about our hero. 

No man would suffer in the estimation of his 
friends, however, by getting his character from 
Dunmow’s lips: 

The young lord, when stating facts, never drew 
upon his imagination: to colour them. 

Malicious: people sometimes hinted that he had 
no imagination to draw upon, but as malice, 
spite and all ‘uncharitableness often go under 
the more poetic name, Dunmow,and his friends 
too, were certainly all the better for his being 
without such qualities. 

So Lady Hilda learnt just enough to pique 
her curiosity and make her uneasy. 

She could notaccuse Harry of deception in 
not having told her that he and Rosalind had 
spent some years of their childhood together, 
because in the first place it would have seemed 
boastful on his part, and in the second it really 
concerned nobody but himself. 

Yet allthe same her ladyship knew that there 
was some hidden danger; some smouldering 
feeling in the hearts of either or of both of 
those two, and her sober common sense warned 
her that it would be- wisest for her to forget 
the young man whom she was beginning to 
believe she loved. 

She looked at_ Dunmow meditatively—even 
critically. 

In his big lumbering way he adored her. 

Of that she had not the least doubt. Could 
she do-anything with him if she married him ? 
Was he capable of being moulded into any form 
or shape, so that she could’ make him her 
mouthpiece to the world and spur him on to 
distinction’ and honour ? 

He was a fine, handsome specimen of human- 
ity—fair and~ tall and manly looking. H 
reminded her of a magnificent Flanders dray 
horse, wonderfully strong and of grand propor- 
tions ; but for her own part Lady Hilda preferred 
an English racehorse, she believed in nerve 
and fibre rather than in muscle and bone, and 
she quite unconsciously shook her head in answer 
to her own mental question as to whether « 
not she could be content to drift through life 
aimlessly and spend the rest of her days in the 
calm haven of his love. 

“You think I shan’t succeed ?” he asked, 
noticing her movement and pausing in the con 
versation he was addressing her. 

On the contrary, I see no reason why you 
should - not;’ she replied, rousing herself-—« { 
was saying ‘no’ to some question I asked my- 
self.” : 

“Was it about me?” he asked, eagerly and 
anxiously. 

“ Never mind whom it was about,” she replicd, 
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tossing her head with assumed gaiety and wil- 
fulness, “‘ but take me back to papa, I want to 
go home; and remember you are engaged to 
spend some days with us in the winter at Dacre 
Park. We shall have some splendid skating 
when the frost comes.” 

“TI shall not forget,” he replied, his face 
flushing and a desperate resolve to know his 
fate at once coming over him. 

“Then take me to papa—he is over there 
with Mr. Harcourt.” 

“Wait a minute, Hilda, I want to ask you 
something. Is it of any use——” 

“Don’t ask me anything now, Dunmow,” she 
said, with a frank smile lighting up her beauti- 
ful face, “but come and see us in the winter; 
and now I must go to papa.” 

He rose at once. 

He was not rejected, neither was he accepted. 

With unerring instinct he felt that the prize 
he coveted would fall to Harry Harcourt or to 
himself, and that it would depend upon his rival, 
not upon himself, as to the way in which the 
balance fell. 

“Why wasn’t I born with brains instead of 
being heir to a barren title?” was the half- 
savage thought that filled his heart as, with 
Lady Hilda upon his arm, he crossed the room 
to the spot where Lord Dacre and Harry Har- 
court were still standing together. 

“They make a fine couple,” remarked the 
earl, as his daughter and her escort approached 
them. 

«Yes, and Dunmow is a splendid fellow,” 
replied Harcourt, warmly, “he distrusts his 
own powers, but in truth he is really very 
clever.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, I wish Hilda 
could be brought to think so, she always insists 
that he is dreadfully stupid.” 

“That is only his manner—it wears off when 
you know him.” 

“I wish you would convince her of that. A 
motherless daughter is a great responsibility, 
Mr. Harcourt.” 

«Yes, but Lady Hilda is unlike other girls, 
she is bright and clever and holds such inde- 
pendent views that she never seems to me to need 
the care that other girls require.” 

«Therefore her danger is the greater,” replied 
the earl. 

But by this time his daughter and her com- 
panion were by his side, and Harcourt could 
make no reply. 

To the young man’s surprise, however, 
Dunmow, between whom and himself an un- 
explained coolness had arisen, attached himself 
to his side when Lady Hilda and her father had 
gone and proposed that Harcourt should accom- 
pany him to his club. 

«No; come to my rooms and have a smoke, 
if you like,” replied our hero. ‘“‘ But I have 
work to do before to-morrow mid-day.” 

Dunmow assented to this arrangement, and 
thus the sometime friends left the ball and 
adjourned to MHarcourt’s chambers in the 
Temple. 

For our hero was eating his terms as a bar- 
— and would very soon be called to the 

dar. 

They were comfortable, handsomely-furnished 
rooms, suggesting that the habits of the owner 
were studious rather than luxurious; and as 
Lord Dunmow threw himself into a comfortable 
chair he felt inclined still more than ever to 
envy hiscompanion and compare his lot with his 
own, much to the disadvantage of the part that 
fell to his own share. 

He had been smoking for some time and 
drinking still Moselle when Harcourt re- 
warked : 

“T suppose you will go out of town very 
soon ?” 

«Yes, my people give up their house the day 
after to-morrow,” was the reply. 

“And you go to the seaside I suppose,” 
questioned Harcourt. 

“Yes—at least some of us do,” was the 
reply, ‘but I rather think that Rosalind and 
Lady Mabel will go on the Continent for a 
month or two.” 





‘Ah! when does the wedding come off ?” 
asked Harcourt. 

“ What wedding?” questioned his com- 
panion. 

“ That of your cousin, Miss Redesdale, with 
Lord Oaklands,” was the reply. 

“I don’t know. I don’t fancy Rosalind 
means to accept him,” was Dunmow’s diplo- 
matic reply. 

“Indeed! I thought it was all settled,” 
said our hero, in a tone of surprise. 

«It wasn’t this morning,” exclaimed Dunmow, 
as carelessly as he could. 

The intense sigh of relief, the brightening 
eye, and the changed manner told Dunmow his 
companion’s secret, and now, feeling much 
more confident than he had done ore, he 
asked : 

*« By the way, is it true that you are engaged 
to Lady Hilda Staines ?” 

“Certainly not!’ was the quick reply. 

**T’m very glad to hear it,” was the gratified 
response, “ because I am spoony in that quarter 
myself.” 

Harcourt started, and in that moment the 
two men’s eyes met, and, although no word or 
hint of a compact was uttered, each read the 
other’s heart, and resolutely though mutely 
promised to help the other to win the object of 
his love. 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Curap ALUMINIUM.—A new process has been 
patented for the manufacture of aluminium, 
sodium, and similar metals. The inventor uses 
molten iron asa reducing agent and performs 
the operation in Bessemer converters. The 
importance of a cheap method of producing 
aluminium can scarcely be over-estimated. As 
a metal it is probably the most abundant in the 
crust of the earth; and if it could be produced 
at a low price would largely supersede iron, over 
which it possesses great advantages for many 
purposes. 

Trains Without Wuerts.—A new plan has 
been patented in the United States for moving 
cars on elevated railroads by means of skates or 
runners sliding along a smooth rail. It is 
claimed that this invention will avoid the jarring 
and vibration which are so destructive to both 
the fixed and rolling stock where wheels are 
used. The skates are each provided with a 
chamber for containing a lubricant and are 
fitted with wearing slips which can be readily 
removed and replaced when they are worn out. 
The inventor asserts that a train may be moved 
on the plain track with less power than is now 
required to move cars provided with wheels. 

ProposepD TUNNEL UNDER Mont Bianc.— 
The French Government, if we may rely on a 
statement recently made to the “Society of 
Engineers and Industrial Persons of Turin,” is 
seriously occupied in the consideration of a 
tunnel under Mont Blanc, and has commissioned 
M. De Lepinaye, inspector of railways, to draw 
up a comparative reportas to the various pas- 
sages through the Alps that are either completed 
or in prospect, stating the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, as to distance, gradients, 
and cost of construction. The Mont Blanc route 
has an advantage of 40 kilométres over the 
Simplon route, of 53 over the St. Gothard, and 
of 72 over the Mont Cenis routes. From Paris to 
Milan the Mont Blanc route has the advantage 
respectively of 14, 23, and 86 kilométres over 
the Simplon, the St. Gothard, and the Mont 
Cenis lines. From Paris to Genoa the corre- 
sponding advantages of the Mont Blanc route are 
75, 159, and 48 kilométres over the before-cited 
three other lines. There is the further great 
advantage that the extreme length of the Mont 
Blanc tunnel is under 13,500 métres, while the 
Simplon tunnef measures 18,500 métres. 

ApproacHING Comrets.—T wo periodical comets 
are now approaching the sun, but it is not 





likely that either of them will become visible 
for some weeks yet. Both are periodical, and 
their orbits have been already determined. Fay’s 
comet will be nearest the earth on October 3, 
but will not be in perihelion until next January. 
Winnecke’s periodical comet will be very un- 
favourably situated for observation at places 
where there are sufficiently powerful telescopes 
to afford hope of seeing so faint an object. 

Fossir Bonzs or an Ox.—An interesting 
discovery was made a day or two since bya party 
of gentlemen, who under the guidance of Sir 
Antonio Brady and Mr. H. Walker, F.G:S., 
were “elephant hunting” at the Uphill Pits, 
near Ilford, in the vicinity of which the first- 
named gentleman obtained so many of the geo- 
logical curiosities which are now shown at the 
Brady Collection in the British Museum. 
Workmen were engaged to dig up the soil, and 
10 feet down they uncovered the whole of the 
lower jaw of the large fossil ox (bos primogeneus) 
teeth and all, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, which was at once made the theme of a 
learned discourse by Mr. Walker. 

« Narcotepsy.”—Under the name of Narco- 
lepsy, M. Gelineau describes a rare form of 
neurosis, characterised by an irresistible desire 
to sleep, sudden in its onset, lasting but a short 
time, and recurring at more or less prolonged 
intervals. ‘This neurosis has some analogies 
with somnolence and catalepsy. It was de- 
scribed for the first time, in 1862, by Dr. Casse, 
who referred it to a serous and passive conges- 
tion of the meninges and of the brain. The 
persons suffering from it fall asleep any moment. 
their sleep lasts for a few niinutes, and they 
then recover their consciousness. The patient 
whose case is reported by M. Gelineau fell 
asleep in this way four or five times during his 
dinner, letting his knife or fork fall, and 
breaking off in the middle of a sentence he was 
uttering. Up to the present time the most 
varied kinds of treatment have not given any 
good result. 

Srzzez Bortzr Pxuatz.—The use of steel 
for marine boilers has of late increased rapidly, 
but if the latest news from the Clyde is trust- 
worthy, the Board of Trade will need to be very 
cautious in sanctioning its employment, for it is 
reported that the steel boilers for the Czar’s 
yacht “ Livadia” have failed under the test, and 
have all been condemned. Some eminent 
marine engineers refuse to use it, but several 
new passenger steamers have been fitted with 
boilers of steel, and a grave responsibility has 
been incurred by their owners. 

Execrric InpicaTorR ror Strzam BolLErs.— 
Amongst the countless applications of electricity 
the electric boiler-indicator of MM. Lethuiller 
and Pinel, of Rouen, deserves mention. By 
mieans of this apparatus the water level in a 
boiler may be ascertained at any distance from 
the latter. The ement employed for this 
purpose consists of an indicating tablet, which 
may be placed in any part of the establishment, 
however remote from the boiler house, in the 
office of the engineer, or the superintendent, 
or within reach of. the boiler inspector, This 
tablet is connected with the electric indicator, 
which is fixed at the top of a vertical tube above 
the boiler, by two electric conducting wires. 
At the lower part of the scale of the indicator are 
placed two pieces of copper, upon each of which 
is fastened a small platinum plate. These 
platinum wires are superposed at a distance 
of 0°08 inch. When the index, which is attached 
to a vertical rod connected to the float in the 
boiler, descends, it. rests on the upper plate of 
platinum, depresses it, and puts it in contact 
with the lower plate. An electric current 35 
thereby established from a battery connected 
with the apparatus, causing a bell on the indi- 
cator to ring, while atthe same time the sign 
“low water” appears on the tablet. Similar 
pieces of copper and platinum are fixed at the 
upper part of the scale, and when the index 
reaches this limit, in consequence of the rising 
of the float, the bell rings as before, and the 
indication “ high water” is shown on tibe tablet. 
In order to remove the warning words from the 
tablet a button is pressed, which returns the 
indicating parts to their normal position. 
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THE 
FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 


—— 
> 





CHAPTER VII. 
REJECTED. 


Both kin and kindness now I lack, 
None here are now my friends ; 
To a death without a blessing 
My lengthened wayfare tends. 


Mr. Starieron Caveat might have been a 
great favourite with society at large, but his 
arrivalat Easterley was not signalled by any 
great commotion among the élite or a rushing 
upon him by those whom it was advisable to 
know. The secrecy of his arrival might have 
had something to do with it, but Mrs. Harvard 
had heard of his coming from Elfrida, and that 
ought to have been enough to ensure him a few 
male visitors. Butnone put in an appearance. 
‘The favourite was undoubtedly under a cloud. 

To Elfrida his appearance was a great and 
painful surprise. She had heard so much of 
“dear Stapleton,” of his gifts, his popularity, 
his manly beauty, that she had looked forward 
a little to the coming of a pleasant companion 
at least ; but this vapid idler, with his dingy 
white beard, his bull terrier, and cheroot per- 
fume, was inexpressibly odious to her. 

Nemesis was at work. That whichshe had 
set up and worshiped was beginning to show its 
claws. The thorns of an unworthy ambition 
were beginning to be felt. The presence of Mrs. 
Caveall’s son atevery meal was not very pleasant, 
and he was attentive enough to her to make his 
intentions apparent even to her inexperience. 
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[OFF TO LONDON.] 


Meanwhile, some of Jacob Brierly’s friends | 





aghast. Cracker was his friend, his chief com- 


had called good-naturedly, according to his ex-! forter, the one solace of his wrecked life. 


pressed desire, among them the Gordons. There: 


were five of them—Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, two 
daughters, and Malcolm, the only son. Mrs. 
Caveall heard of their coming and prepared her- 
self to be gracious to these trading people; but 
she was a little taken aback by their appearance 
and evident good breeding. 

“If I hadnot known, my dear Elfrida,” she 
said, after their first visit, “I should have taken 
them for members of the most select society. 
Whata handsome man the father is.” 

«And the son too,” said Elfrida, quietly. 

* Oh, he is passable enough,” said Mrs. 
Caveall, who her private reasons, easily 
guessed, for disparaging him. ‘“ There is more 
of the factory about him than the father.” 

“T could not see it,” insisted Elfrida, who had 
a will of her own when she chose to exercise 
it. “I have not met so well-bred a man since 
Icame back—Algernon Leighton excepted.” 

Mrs. Caveall bit her lips. She would have 
liked Stapleton to have been included in the 
exception ; but she dare not bring him forward. 

“I donot think we shall have any more 
visitors to-day,” she said, after a pause. ‘“ Will 
you come up to my boudoir ?”’ 

** Mr. Caveall is there,” said Elfrida. 

But surely, dear, you do not mind him.” 

* Not at all,” said Elfrida, coldly. 

«And I do so want you to be friends,” said 
Mrs. Caveall, putting as much tenderness as 
she was capable of into her voice. 

“He has that dog with him, and I do not 
care for dogs, at least in the house. I shall go 
to Miss Steelson, and talk about getting some 
more flowers.” 

Thus said Elfrida, and ten minutes later Mrs. 
Caveall, with a very angry face, was with her 
son. 

** Stapleton,” she said, “ you must send that 
dog away.” 

“Send Cracker away,” exclaimed Stapleton, 


€ 





«Yes, at once—this day—this very hour.” 

“You do not know what sort of dog he is, or 
you would not talk in that way,” said Stapleton, 
piteously. ‘He can kill a hundred rats 
in ” 


**Stapleton,” interrupted his mother, stamp- 
ing her foot, “Ido not want to hear of such 
horrid things. The dog, I say, must go. 
Elfrida objects to him. He is a barrier between 

ou.” 
> There’s more than Cracker in the way,” said 
Stapleton, with a meaning shake of the head. 

“ What is that ?” 

“Her dislike. She hates me, I believe.” 

«What is that ?” asked Mrs. Caveall. “ Are 
you a man and talk in that way? Break down 
her hate. Pursue her and change it to love. 
There never was the woman yet who could 
refuse a man if he was only firm enough to insist 
upon her loving him.” 

“ That’s your story,” replied her son, a little 
roughly. “I know better. I’ve stuck to 
a” 


“ Faugh !” exclaimed Mrs. Caveall, in disgust. 
“ What has come to you? Where and among 
whom have you picked up that style of speaking ? 
You must do as I tell you. You area beggar. 
I am almost one too. You will never get your 
commission. The amusements you have given 
your life up to stop that. Send that dog away, 
give up those horrible cigars or smoke less, and 
rouse yourself to the task I have set you.” 

“But what’s to be done with Cracker? I 
can’t go into the street, like a fancier, and hawk 
him about.” 

“Turn him out of doors.” 

« And he will stop upon the doorstep until the 
door opens and then rush in again.” 

“Kill him. Poison him, then.” 

“No, I won’t do that.” The poor dolt had 
some affection left in him, and it was given to 
his bull terrier. ‘“I’ll find a place outside and 
keep him there. He won’t cost much for shelter, 
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and daresay Miss Steelson will let me have sor ne 
bones forhim. Here, Cracker, boy, come along 

The dos . itie had been lying in the corner, 
keenly inte terested in the foregoing conversation 
—he might have understood it, you knew— 
jumped up, gave Mrs. Caveallia:wide berth, and 
followed his master from the\woom, 

« He loves the dog*bettersthan: his» mother,” 
murmured Mrs. Caveall, as*thedoorclosed. “A 
natural return, I suppose, to‘omewho has spoilt 
him from his birth. Bat Toye him—I have 
nothing else to live form A. miserable. life— 
toiling to feed and doster-ingratitude. 


CHAPTDE: VIII. 


ANOTHER LOVER. 


Untree Jacob: Briesly the Gordons did: not 
live in the heartofHagterley, They had a plaee 
just outside the town, -withimeasy. walking 
distance of their place of business+-a neat, com- 
modious residence, of’ no ea bat 
well furnished, amd: su » by well-kept 


grounds and gardems. Ajpretty conservatory 


taced the east, and ‘stables'and out+houses'etood| . 


on. the west carefally hidden away. beksindce} 
group of laurels-mixed*with.trees. 

It was called ‘The Firs; p: / 
as Malcolm Gordon used to say, of there not 
being a fir tree within five of it, but-the 
faet) was that when theolder'Gordon bought the 
place it bore an impossible Welsh name which 
novody could proneunce, so he changed it to The 
Firs, and planted some trees of that name to 
give some consistency to the alteration. 

But the firs did not live, the soil was unsuit- 
able. After a hard fight for existence they died 
one by one, and: other things were..substituted, 
Mr. Gordon, however, kept to his title, and. The 
Firs it was. called, in spite,of the little jest-his 
son levelled at it. 

There were five in the family, as. before | rer 
corded—father, mother, two daughters, Isabel 
and Marian, and Malcolm, with whom you have 
a slight acquaintance; and a more united family 
» roof-never sheltered. It isia great and solemn 
truth that nothing like real dissension’ was ever 
known among them. If they quarrelled it. was 
in the light way which admitted of immediate 
reconciliation, and immediate . reconciliations 
were things they studiously cultivated. 

Jacob Brierly had given @ great; entertain- 
ment; a supper and.a ball; and it; was on the 
morning following; that; we find; the Gordon 
family at. breakfast discussing the event. Not 
one of. them looked the worse fon it, for; they 
had eaten, drunk and. danced , moderately, and 
were among the first to leave, Malcolm excepted, 
and he was very late. 

It-was on this point Isabel. and Marian; two 
nice-looking girls, fresh as. daisies, and having 
much of the simplicity of appearance ‘which 
characterises that. humble, flower, were rallying 
him as -he. consumedchis. tea and, toast, alittle 
more thoughtful than-usual, 

“ Malcolm is beginning to.sow his-wild oats,” 
said Isabel, “and father/must look. out for.some 
body to assist in the counting~house., Neglect 
is looming in the distance there.” 

“ Malcolm is. quiet.enough,” said Mamian, ‘he 
has only been so stupid as to falk in-love. He 
is not the man to dance three: times with girl 
without being serious in his intentions.’ 

** She is very pretty.” 

“ Absolutely beautiful” 

**A little grand in her air.” 

* But that will tone down witen she enters the 
united state.” 


“ What are you girls chattering about ?”’ asked 
Gordon pére, looking up from his paper. 





« Maleolm is supposed to be in love,” explained 
Mrs. Gordon. 


“In love? With whom ?” 

“Miss Brierly.” 

«IT hope he has more sense,” said the old 
gentleman, “she is like what Mrs. Brierly was, 
and would soon ruin a man.” 

“Miss Brierly,” 
mock solemnity, 
Malcolm.” 

** She is not perfect,” said Ma@leolm, squaring 
himself for the fray, “any more *¢ham you or I 
or the rest of the world are, butshe nas a nature 
capable of being trained ——” 

“In good’ hands,” put im Métvian. 

“And with hands so good as=these of our 
dear. brother Malcolm,” added Isabel. 


“is simply perfect—ask 


“ Ifyou girls can’t be sensible 1 won't talk to! 
you’ said Malcolm, Soecltingy a little. <The | must 
‘truth is:you are envious. was the star of 

room.” 


(te 
| “That's true enough,” replied Isabel, can- 
ai@lpy “but I camnot’thinimuch of her while | 
sheencourages thevattemtions: of such men as 
that young Leighton.” 

“ Did she encourage them?” asked Malcolm, 


with an air of indifference, ““he was hanging‘ 


about her'a good deal, gri 
Tidon’t think ske liked it.” 

* Dip she egoourage him!” exclaimed Marian, 
turning up heg eyes. ‘‘Howcan you be such a 
hypocrite, Maléolm, when-you know you were 
glaring at tim “from a cornervall the time he 
was dawdling-—~itiwas nothing else but dawdling 
—at her side ?” 

«Tf she marry him,” said Maleolm, emphati- 
cally ®t shall’ be much surprised.” 
‘do:you think of her, mother?” in- 
q turning to Mrs. Gordon, whose 
ito ee ra covered with a smile. 

: Malcolm,” replied Mre. Gordon, 
“Miss Brierlyis'of  material—at present 
in bad hands and bemg: moulded ‘into something 
most objectionable.” 

** And what is that ?” asked Malcolm. 

“A fashionable or professional beauty. In 
London she would undoubtedly become the rage 
and be spoilt for good'and alk By the way, 
Malcolm, you are going to London soon.” 

“Yes,” he sighed, *“* I suppose’ T onght to go 
and take charge of the London branch.” 

“You must,” his’ father remarked ‘in .paren- 
thesis. “ Danvers is*ruining it ‘with his. want 
of judgment.” 

“ Itis a pity he cannot take'a wift with him,” 
said Isabel; maliciously. 

«“Thore is one: individual you ‘have. entirely 
overlooked,” said Mrsv Gordon : * that son of Mrs. 


like an ape, but 


Caveall’s was very attentive. to Miss Brierly, 


too.” 
“ By fits and’starts* replied Marian. “I saw 


Mrs. Caveall goad him to thé attack at least a, 
dozen times. At last heowas fairly tired out.and! 


slipped from the room. I'smelt smoke near one 


of the windows, and I’sttongly suspect he was: 


soothing his anguish outside with a cigar.” 
“He was the worse for drink before 1 left, 


said Maleotm; “and ast was walking. home I’ 


saw him leaning against the chutchyard wall 
smoking a short: pipe and ‘playing witha buill- 
dog. I reminded him of the east wind-blowing 
and ‘suggested colds were dangerous things. He 


thanked me kindly enoush—more kindly than I | 


expected, and said it did’not much matter what 
happened to #1.” 

“T think ‘he isa most deplorable creature,” 
said Marian, 

“ Never judge aman until you know his life 
thoroughly, which'of ‘course you never will do,” 
said Mr. Gordon, coming into the conversation 
again as he rose’up and folded his paper. “ There 
is generally some cause, more or less unknown, 
for a young fellow going to the bad. Want'of 
proper guidance, lacking help at the hour of 
needy and bemg surrounded by. very strong 
temptations, Avauarter to nine; Malcolm. We 
must be going.” 

“Tam ready,” was thereply, and after a salnte 
all round father.and son went, off: to, business, 
leaving the three women together. 

Immediately they, were. alone: they. gathered 
round the fireand opened their minds freely. 

«I am sure Malcolm is in love with that girl,” 
said Marian, “and I am sorry for it.” 


said Isabel, with an air of! 


“Tt does not matter,” said Isabel. “She 
will never marry him. She will not be satisfied 
with anything less than a title.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled. 

“Right and wrong,” she said. “Miss Brierly 
will nos be satisfied without a title, bat she will 


without one.’ 

" Whom will she marry ?”” asked Isabel. 

“ One of two we know. It lies between Mal- 
cohmwandiyoung Leighton—and I think she likes 
Maleolmibest. That is my conviction.” 
| Both:the girls threw up theirhands in dis- 
mayvand Geclared they would fight against such 
‘a marviage'to the last. 

‘Amd soetbring it about,” said) their more 

her. ‘No, my dear ¢hildren, we 

notinterfere in-any way. When a man 
loves, asl ‘fear Malcolm does, he will not'be de- 
barved:from pursuit but rather stimulated py 


opposition,’ 
<a dreadful,” sighed Isabel. 

sure of’ that,” said Mrs. Gordon. 
fe: eine losken to mould a 'wifeinto a 
very, desitwble: person. But that young 
ruin her. For her: own: sake 
te to have her for a daughiter-in- 
law?” 

“Who ishe?” asked Marian, aftera:-pause 
of dismay. 

The views of Mrs. Gordon alarmed her 
daughters, who wanted \asister-in-law—if they 
had one'at all—that they) were-not afraid oi, 
and Elfrida had awed them ‘not a Littles 

« Nothing definite is known of henj* rettirned 
Mre. Gordon; ** sheis the-child of ajp@oriman.” 

A working\man ?” 

bas aan does notifollow,-andTdo not) tHinkishe is. 

But there is\\no- reasom) why, tiecltild of a 
cdas-shehas- beem should’ net be- 


' «Well, all Dhavexteisapisthis;* said Isabel, 
rising, ‘‘ thattayeregard for Miss Brierly is not 
at presemtdcep enough for me to-wish Malcolm 
to marry her, and I am what Ithought I never 
should have been, glad he is going away. Mrs. 
Harvard was a great beauty once, was she 
not ?” 

«Yes, my child.” 

“* Look at her now—as she was last night,” 
said Isabel; “‘ triekedout and ‘painted, | playing 
the queen andi receiving homage, and talking ail 
the idle chit-chat of the day, as if there were 
no such things-as-‘a grave and a world beyond. 
At times her affectation was childish 

«The poor woman is becoming old,’ * said Mrs. 
Gordon, with a sympathetic shake of the head, 
“and she is really getting childish. She was 
talking of life last night asif she were eighteen 
instead of nearly seventy. The last few years 
have changed hersadly. Bit come, darlings, 
we have work to do... It is:your turn, Marian, to 
see to the kitchen and Isabel and I will look to 
the rest of the house. And there isthe cottage 
visiting to be done thisafternoon. . Dan’t forget 


» | to look out some old! clothes: for Mrs. Jones’s 


children.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BREAKING ‘UP. 


Those who feel contempt 

For any living-thing have faculties 

Which they have never used; thought with them 
Is in its infansy. 


Wir all her thoughtlessness.. Elfrida was 
not unmindful .of what she owed to, Miss Steel- 
son. Looking baek upon the past she-saw how 
quietly, devoted that lady » had ever been to her, 
and was so still, although their, association, had 
keen in.a great ;measure - broken up by the 
arrival of Mas. Caveall and the;life subsequently 
led. 
When Elfrida was achild Miss Steelson tutored 
her mind to such taingsas. make. the. truedady, 
enforcing. upon .her gentleness and kindness to 
all about her. Selfishness was,im an jundemon- 
strative way held up to her. as am, abominable 
sin, the foundation. of: all,sia,.and when fairly 
rooted difficult to. remove and destroy. 

She never made the child: sad, never: intro- 
duced anything gloomy in her teachings, but 
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sought to make. her life. as gay as possible, 
neglecting nothing that tended’ to make bright 
the big red. house in the church alley—dubbed 
by Algernon Leighton * the yarn factor’s barn,” 
among his own friends—and Hlfrida remembered 
all that was done for-her with a‘feeling akin 
to gratitude. 

Nor was she so unmindfilus you may think of 
what was due to Jacob Brietlr. 

She had no idea of* doing: anything ~ distaste- 
ful tohim. He bore everything so quietly and 
yielded so readily to all her desires that she 
never dreamt. of the pain and anguish’ever lying 
in his bosom, nor thought of the dream ‘he had 
once held of having her asa daughter to cheer 
his declining days+a dream now past amd 
gone. He had putit aside as a thing never to 
be taken up again: 

Assoeiation and the training of’ latter years 
had chilled all the natural imptlses of her dis- 
position, and given her a taste‘for the society of 
those she considéredto be her betters. It‘ was 
not good breeding’ to’ be demonstrative—so she 
believed; and therefore studied the art’of bear- 
ing herself with the calm majesty of one of high 
birth, bringing into her’ own simple, happy 
home the airs’ and graces more congenial to 
a ducal palate. 

It was ‘the foolish extravagance of ‘youth, 
destined to bear’ its’ bitter fruit; but at-present 
the only canker inthe fair tree of her life, so 
full of bloom, was the presence of Stapléton 
Caveall, andthe attention he was urged ‘by his 
mother to lavish upon’her. Goatied’ by his 
mother, he was sometimes terribly ‘persistent in 
amiable attendances: upon’her. 

They culminated on the day’ after-the ball. 
The potations the unhappy young: féllow had 
indulged in had not‘yet evaporated, and, being | 
put into further activity by additional libations, 
it entered into his poor weak head that there 
was no time, like the present to declare his 
passion and learn his fate. 

His mother was out calling: upon-a: friend, or 
she would have stopped him. But he, in his 
bibulous wisdom, had an idea he would be com- 
mended on her return for his prompt and,manly 
action. 

The-tones of the piano in the drawing-room 
guided -him to Elfrida, and on-entering ‘there he 
found her alone.. She.beard, his fo8tstep, and, 
seeing his unwelcome form in @ pier;glass, rose 
with the intention;of retiring. 

But he barred her way, keeping himself: erect! 
by .a strenuous. effort—a miserable lover, to 
stand before.such .a peerless creature with a tale 
of love upon. his lips. 

“T want to.speak.to you,.Miss. Brierly,” ‘he 
said, “It is about. something—of—ef—great| 
importance,” 

“Favour me by choosing another time,” ‘she/ 
said, endeavouring to.escape. 

But he still stood in her: way; changing colour! 
every moment—a,dreadful spectacle. 

**No,” he said, pulling, down. his linen cuffs 
nervously, “it’s now. or. never—that’s. what it 
is with me., I’ve liked you from the’first hour I 
came. Don’t go, please.. I shan’t be long, and 
Isent Cracker.away because you don’t like dogs, 
and I want you to be wy wife.” 

“‘ How dane you insult me,;sir ?”” asked Elfrida, 
with flashing eye. 

“Insult you?” he stammered. 

* Yes, insult, me. What warrant’ have you 
for this audacity,?’ What encouragement. have 
I given, you,P” 

“None at all,” he answered, aghast and 
humbled by her imperious bearing. “But-you 
see it is this.way. My mother. is. anxious for 
me to marry. I’m.as poor asaman ean be, and 
of course Brierly, will leave you. his: money. 
Upon my word, I don’t hardly know,-what..I’m 
saying. My brain is all. topsy-turvey. But I 
Inay as well tell the truth. I should never have 
dreamt of such a thing if my mother, with 
the best of. intentions, had not put it into my 


ig She thought you would make me a good 
wife. 


“I an obliged.to Mzs. Caveall,,I am,sure,” 
said Elfrida,. drily, 





She was composed again, seeing all danger | 
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of his pursuing the subject of matrimony was 


past. 

*T hope you will forgive me,” he went on, “I 
am a horribly unfortunate fellow—I have no 
money, I am fit for nothing, and Ihave tastes I 
have not the means to gratify. It’s a miserable 
life alead, and TI hope rou will say, nothing about 
this to my mother: It‘would only-make things 
worse.” 

“1 am not at all likely, to name it,” said 
Elfrida. 

“That is avttilly good of you,” he replied, 
gratefully. “I always thought you were as 
much an angel’as a woman can be, and I 
shouldn’t have come out in the way I’ve done if 
I hadn’t’ been’ strung up. I do hope we'll be 
friends—I'll do anything you wish me to. I-can 
help you to water'the flowers in the morning, I 
used to do: it ‘for’ M#s.. Danton, at Mickle- 
burg.” 

Tt is véry kind of you.” 

“I want to do someting in life, and Tam in 
a regular fix. I’ve lost my last’ chance for the 
service; and have resigned my commission in the 
militia—my mother don’t’ know that yet—and 
here Iam, pentiilessand worthless. [ should like 
to go into the dog-fancying ‘line, but my being 
born a gentleman stops me. An’ honest-manin 
that‘ business-would do well, I’m:sure, as all the 
professionals are’suéh rascals ‘and thieves. But 
Pam boring you; Miss Brierly: You have been 
very, very kind} and if you want 'a regular slave 
I’m reaity to be one” 

“T am-very sorry’ for you,” said Etfrida, as 
she gave him her hand. 

He took itj and 6n- the impulke he bent down 
and lightly touched it with his lips. 

He half expeeted her to draw it angrily'‘away, 
but she gave him’a kindly sutile, -and, as it ap 
peared to him, floated away. : 

After she'was gone he brushed his hand across 
his eyes, dim with tears, that were more 
joyous: than sorrowful, and, more erecb than he 
generally was, walked out'of the house. 

Outside he lit his pipe, and went off toa‘stable 
where Cracker had found a temporary home, 
and with his canine friend the poor; misguided, 
spoilt-son of | Mrs. Caveall spent the rest of the 
day until the dinner hour was at hand. 


CHAPTER X. 


JACOB: BRSERLY 'DESOLATE. 


Oh, I could sit here and weep like a child, 
And you know why thus heavy feels my soul, 
For I did deem that one sweet creature smiled 
Upon my lonely life; and the roll 
Of memory’s rapid wheels doth backward move 
To the infancy of her whom I must ever love. 


In November a blank was made in the list of 
Elfrida’s friends. 

Mrs. Harvard died. 

She had been ailing for. some time, and had 
shown a yielding in both mind and body, but 
her end was somewhat sudden. 

On Monday; the:third of the month, she com- 
plained of pains:round:the region of her heart, 
andon Thursday, the. sixth,.she was dead. 

Elfrida:was by her sidewhen she died, having 
called: that: afternoom to make inquiries, and 
hearing the endwas near remained. 

The dying: woman’: rambled a good deal 
during the: Jast'two.hours’ on! earth, and 
talked of ‘her ‘som Carslie, who she seemed to 
think,was a boy again'and by her side. 

She talked! of vthings necessary to make or 
rather complete a gentleman; and impressed 
upom the vision of ‘his child) the advantages: of 
studying the: old school-for:reading she recom- 
mended the letters: of: Lord: Chesterfield to his 
son, which she:considered to be the most value- 
able specimen of literature in existence. 

Inthe midst ofa regret\on the gradual decay 
of real etiquette she passed away. 

Elfrida, went home very sorrowful’; she 
regretted the: loss of a woman she admired very 
much and: loved ‘a little, and she was sorry she 
had not died ina different frame of mind. 

Elfrida had a vague notion of religion, and 
was inclined to-think it was necessary for every- 





one who was old to repent at the last, for- 
getting, as young people are wont to do, that it 
is not the lot of everybody to reach old age. 

“This Carslie she spoke of is, I su} se, her 
son,” she said to Jacob Brierly, as th 
the drawing-room talking of Mrs. Harvard’ 
death, in the low, solemn way people invariably 
adopt, cons¢iously or unconsciously, upon such 
occasions. 

“ Yes,” was the constrained answer, “he was 
her son.” ° 

*Ts‘he alive ?” 

* Not that I know of, my dear Elfrida.” 

«Then where is:he ?” 

* Nobody here knows. Hé disappeared a long 
time ago—a little over eighteen years, [ 
think.’ 

«Just about when I was born,” said Elfrida, 
simply. ‘I think I should have liked him for a 
friend. Was he handsome?” 

“‘ He was considered so.” 

** T suppose he was careless and spendthrifty 
—went wrong, as so many do ?” 

“He had not much to spend, poor fellow,” 
said Jacob Brierly, “ but the trifle‘he had was 
soon disposed of.” 

** He left three thousand pounds in debt,” put 
in Mrs. Caveall' from a distant ottoman. 
“Carslie Harvard was a sore trouble to his 
mother.” 

Here Stapleton Caveall looked up'from ‘a book 
of plates-he was exantining and said: 

“ You told me his mother spoilt him, brought 
him up to nothing,‘and that: was his ruin.” 

«He was like many other sons—ungrateful,” 
returned: Mrs. Caveall, a little bitterly. “If 
he had taken the advice'of his mother he might 
have married well, but he chose to——” 

“Dear me, how time passes,” interposed 
Jacob Brierly, as he looked at his watch. 
«Eleven o’clook. Shall I ring for your maid, 
Elfrida ?” 

“If you'please,” she replied, and in a few 
minutes the little cirele broke up without saying 
anything more about Carslie Harvard, but 
Elfrida was thinking and wondering about him 
a good hour before she fell asleep. 

The death of Mrs. Harvard had the effect of 
keeping Blfrida. much at home during the next 
three months. She went out calling and received 
a few visitors, but that was all. A desire to 
live more quietly came upon her, and she spent 
a great-deal of her'time with Miss Steelson. 

This did not suit Mrs. Cundleton Caveall, who 
had, in addition, a double trouble upon her. 
Elfrida’s evident lack of interest in her society, 
and‘a newly grown’ independence in her son 
Stapleton, who had flatly refused to continue 
his attentions to Elfrida. 

His stay for a month had, of course, been 
prolonged, and’ he had come to be looked upon 
as one.of.the household, but there was a scheme 
destined to cut short his stay battling in the 
young fellow’s mind. 

He was a slow thinker and sat. long upon his 
ideas, and it was not until February.that he got 
this particular idea into a presentable condition 
for the person before whom he was:going to lay 
it. This was Jacob Brierly, to whom he sud- 
denly presented: himself one morning in the 
counting-house at the factory. 

He had never! been there before, and the yarn 
factor was inclined to resent the intrusion as 
one whom he looked upon as a confirmed idler, 
but he was destined to be surprised. by the 
address -Stapleton came out with in a nervous, 
quick, way asif he feared he,might forget some 
part of it. 

“T'want towork, Mr. Brierly,”’ he said, “and 
Lask you to help me: You have lots of people 
in town, big merchants and that sort of thine, 
real men, and I hope you will ask one of them 
to give me something todo. I only want to be 
paid enough to just get’ food and shelter: for 
me and Cracker ; my mother doesn’t want any- 
thing or I would like to work for her, she has a 
little of her own, and you ‘pay her handsomely. 
I have nothing and I ought to work. I’m a 
wretched duffer, sponging on everybody, and I’ve 
got to be ashamed of niyself.” 

Jacob Brierly was pleased as well as surprised, 
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and, after a long talk with Stapleton, he pro- 
mised to do what he could for him. 

“And don’t say anything to my mother, 
please,” said Stapleton, ‘‘ or she might go against 
it. She gets ideas in her head sometimes.” 

“I won't,” said Jacob Brierly. 

In a week he told him he had got an appoint- 
ment for him at a tea merchant’s in London. 

“One I think you will fill fairly well,” he said. 
“You will have to look to the unloading of ships 
in the docks and simple work of that sort. If 
you wish to get on you must persevere and 
study. You are bad at arithmetic I believe.” 

“ Very,” replied Stapleton, “ but I'll grind it 
up somehow, if I study at night. You can’t 
think how obliged I am, Mr. Brierly. You 
have given me a new life, and I will try and do 
you credit, indeed 1 will.” 

When Mrs. Cundleton Caveall heard of the 
step her son had taken she flew into a great 
rage. 

He knew she would do so, and, therefore, 
broke the intelligence to her privately, so that 
she might not air her anger before other people. 

Stapleton had an idea it must be an insult to 
the yarn factor to have his kindness railed at in 
the presence of another. 

He was called ingrate and several other 
hard names, but he was firm. 

“ Perhaps some day you will be thankful for 
what I have done,” he said. 

But she only belaboured him with harder 
words and finished off with furious tears. She 
could not turn him, and on the morrow he went 
away. But although Mrs. Caveall had calmed 
down, and was judicious enough to say nothing 
of her disappointment in public, she spoke very 
freely in private. She positively refused to take 
leave of him. But after he was gone away in a 
cab with Cracker in his armsshe had a terrible 
fit of weeping behind the locked door of her bou- 
doir. 

Another great trouble to her was the frequent 
visits of Algernon Leighton at the house. He 
had ingratiated himself with Jacob Brierly, who 
occasionally asked him to dinner, and he and 
Elfrida were apparently drawn into close com- 
munion every day. 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall was, in a sense, a 
brave woman. 

She was foiled by the secession of Stapleton, 
but her hopes wore not utterly quashed. Time 
worked wonders, and if Algernon Leighton 
would have only stayed away she would not 
have cared much for any other man. 

Malcolm Gordon was in London, but he came 
down to Easterley twice during the winter, and 
on both occasions he called on Elfrida; she was 
undoubtedly very glad to see him, more so than 
when Algernon Leighton came. But Mrs. Caveall 
did not anticipate much danger from that 
quarter. 

“She will never marry a tradesman,” thought 
the scheming woman, in her contemptuous way, 
**so I am safe there.” 

The winter passed and the spring came. Then 
Elfrida’s scheming chaperone conceived a 
notable plan and carried it out. 

She wrote to a friend in London, a Mrs. 
Wraxall, of Kensington Gate, who went every- 
where and knew everybody worth knowing, im- 
ploring her to invite Elfrida, whom she had met 
once at Buzzard Hall, to town for the season. 

There was some link of the past between 
these two ladies, and in response Mrs. Wraxall 
sent the invitation. 

Elfrida was delighted, and Jacob’ Brierly, 
seeing what pleasure the visit would give her, 
had nothing to say against it. 

For a long time past the yarn factor had been 
very gloomy. A deep sadness had settled upon 
him, and the only person in the house who 
could have relieved it was busy with her friends, 
always out at some entertainment or receiv- 
ing at home. This was Elfrida, before whom 
Jacob Brierly always strove to show a cheerful 
front. 

The only person who laboured to lighten his 
life was Miss Steelson, and these two were much 
together when Elfrida was away or the house 
filled with the great-little notables of Easterley. 
The master of the house seldom showed when 





there was an “at home,” and he was never 
missed ; but if Mrs. Caveall decided upon giving 
a dinner he sat at the head of his table and 
performed the part of host in a quiet way, 
talking little and scarce heeded by the lofty 
people. ; 

Occasionally he followed the ladies to the 
drawing-room, but more frequently slipped off 
to a little room where he kept his books and 
papers, and would sit there thinking in the dark 
until Miss Steelson brought hima light. She 
invariably stayed to talk or read to him. 

You must not be very harsh with Elfrida. She 
was young, and in early life we are all fond of 
society. To her the heart of Jacob Brierly was 
a sealed book. She only knew the cover of it 
and thought it very good. The great love 
within it was hidden from her, for he had not 
the power some men have of revealing their 
affection in words or actions that could not be 
mistaken. If he had been demonstrative he 
would not have been Jacob Brierly. 

Nor was he a man evento complain. Nature 
had made him to be a bearer of sorrows rather 
than a talker of his woes. Itis almosta pity 
that he had a heart, for it could never have been 
the blessing to him itisto some men. He loved 
his wife and she never knew it, he was 
devoted to Elfrida and she gave him credit for 
no more than a commonplace affection. 

There are hundreds of men and women too 
around us who have Jacob Brierly’s nature, and 
live and die unappreciated and unknown. 

He expressed a wish for Miss Steelson to 
accompany Mrs. Caveall, and Elfrida desired it 
too, but under the circumstances it could not be 
thought of. 

When Jacob Brierly mentioned it to Mrs. 
Caveall she calmly pointed out two things, first, 
that she (Mrs. Caveall) was sufficient as 
chaperone, and, secondly, that Mrs. Wraxall 
had. not included Miss Steelson in the invitation. 

“I suppose we must part from her,” said 
Jacob Brierly to his housekeeper the next time 
they were alone. ; 

“ There is no help for it,” replied Miss Steel- 
son, who was very sad that eve, “and I think, 
too, we may make up our minds to part from her 
for ever.” 

“For ever ?” exclaimed Jacob Brierly. 

** We shall see her again, no doubt,” returned 
Miss Steelson, “what I mean to imply is, she 
— find a husband in time, and we shall lose 

er.” 

“Well, I suppose it is to be expected,” said 
Jacob Brierly, “it is selfish of me to always 
want her here. I would rather she had remained 
here and married Malcolm Gordon.” 


(To be Continued.) 








IS THE WHALE A FISH? 


Tue whale is undoubtedly extremely fish- 
like in all its relations, as viewed from the 
popular standpoint. It possesses a fish-like 
body, it inhabits*the sea, and it lives a com- 
pletely aquatic existence. Hence, to say that 
a whale is a fish, appears at first sight an 
eminently safe and justifiable assertion. 

Notwithstanding the likeness existing between 
these animals, however, there may found 
ample reason for their complete separation in 
some very simple and common facts of natural 
history. For instance, the whale breathes by 
lungs, like ourselves, and, as everyone knows, 
has to ascend periodically to the surface of the 
water to inhale air from the atmosphere. The 
fish, on the contrary, breathes by gills; and in 
virtue of the possession of these organs is 
enabled to remain permanently in the water, and 
to extract from it the oxygen necessary for the 
aeration of its blood. 

The body-covering of the whale consists 
typically of hairs, although in the matter of 
such furnishing the whales, as a rule, are more 
or less deficient. The fish is, on the other hand, 
covered with scales; and whilst the whale is a 
warm-blooded animal, the fish is cold-blooded— 





that is, the temperature of its body is very little 
raised above that of the medium in which it 
lives. 

The whale possesses a four-chambered heart 
and a perfect double circulation. The heart, as 
in ourselves, not merely sends blood to the 
lungs to be purified, but likewise distributes 
the pure blood throughout the body. In the 
fish the arrangements for the blood-circulation 
are formed on a much more simple type. The 
heart in the fish is two-chambered to begin 
with ; and its duties consist solely in sending 
the impure blood to the gills for. purification ; 
the heart in this case having nothing to do, ina 
direct manner at least, with the distribution of 
pure blood throughout the animal’s body. 

Then lastly, and to avoid entering into the 
technical anatomy and physiology of whales and 
fishes, we may add, as an important point of 
distinction between the two groups, that the 
young of the whale are born alive and nourished 
by means of milk; whilst the young of the fishes 
are hatched from eggs, and are developed, as a 
rule, independently of parental care and atten- 
tion. 

We thus discover that the differences between 
whales and fishes are practically of immense 
extent. The fish we find to be a much lower 
animal than the whale. Beyond the fact, in- 
deed, that both are “ Vertebrates,” or “ back- 
boned” animals, and that they therefore agree 
in the broad and general plan on which their 
bodies are constructed, there is little re- 
semblance between them. The separation of 
the one from the other is, therefore, a matter of 
easy justification ; and the arrangement together 
of whales and fishes is thus condemned bya 
simple appeal to elementary facts of the 
structure and function of these animals. 


THE BOATMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


In the memorable year 1814, when the allied 
armies were concentrated about Paris, a young 
lieutenant of dragoons was engaged with three 
or four Hungarians, who, after having received 
several smart strokes from his sabre, managed 
to send a ball into his shoulder, to pierce his 
chest with a thrust from a lance, and to leave 
him for dead on the bank of the river. 

On the opposite side of the stream a boatman 
and his daughter had been watching this unequal 
fight with tears of desperation. But what could 
an old unarmed man do, or a pretty girl of six- 
teen? However, the old soldier—for such the 
boatman was— no sooner seen the officer 
fall from his horse than he and his daughter 
rowed most vigorously for the other side. Then, 
when they had deposited the wounded man in 
their boat, these worthy people crossed the 
river again, but with faint hopes of reaching 
the military — in time. 

“You have m very hardly treated, my 
boy,” said the old guardsman to him; “but 
here am I, who have gone farther still, and 
come home.” 

The silent and fixed attitude of Lieutenant 
S. showed the extreme agony of his pains ; and 
the hardy boatman soon discovered that the 
blood which was flowing internally from the 
wound on his left side would shortly terminate 
his existence. He turned to his youthful 
daughter. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ you have heard me tell of 
my brother ; he died of just such another wound 
as this here. Well, now, had there only been 
somebody by to suck the hurt, his life would 
have been saved.” 

The boatman then landed, and went to look 
for two or three soldiers to help him to carry 
the officer, leaving his daughter in charge of 
him. The girl looked at the sufferer for a 
second or two. What was her emotion when 
she heard him sigh so deeply, not that he 
was resigning life in the first flower of 
his age, but that he should die without 4 
mother’s kiss. 
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“My mother! my dear, dear mother!” said 
he, “I die without——” 

Her woman’s heart told her what he would 
have said. Her bosom heaved with sympathy, 
and her eyes ran over. 

Then she remembered what her father had 
said; she thought how her uncle’s life might 
have been saved. In an instant, quicker 
than thought, she tore open the officer’s coat, 
and the generous girl recalled him to life with 
her lips. 

Amid this holy occupation the sound of foot- 
steps was heard, and the blushing heroine fled 
to the other end of the boat. Judge of her fa- 
ther’s surprise, as he came up with the two sol- 
diers, when he saw Lieutenant S., whom he 
expected to find dead, open his eyes and ask for 
his deliverer. 

The boatman looked at his child, and saw it 
all. The poor girl came to him with her head 
bent down. She was about to excuse herself, 
when the father, embracing her with enthusi- 
asm, raised her spirits, and the officer thanked 
her in these prophetic words : 

“You have saved my life; it belongs to you.” 

After this she tended him and became his 
nurse; nothing would he take but from her 
hand. No wonder that with such a nurse he at 
length recovered. Mary was as pretty as she 


was good.. 

Meanwhile Master Cupid, who is very busy 
in such cases, gave him another wound; and 
there was only one way to cure it—so very deep 
it was. 

The boatman’s daughter became Madame S. 

Her husband rose to be a lieutenant-general, 
and the boatman’s daughter became as elegant 
and graceful as any lady of the Court of Louis 
Philippe. 





THE LIFE OF A SPONGE. 





In order to appreciate the life of a sponge it 
will be necessary to examine a living specimen. 
To procure a living marine sponge is not very 
easy, but the fresh-water sponges are common 
enough, and will answer our purpose just as well. 
They may be procured in almost any slow- 
flowing river, and are adherent to twigs and 
similar objects that have remained in the water 
for some length of time. 

Take one of these sponges, the smaller the 
better, and place it ina glass vessel. A com- 
mon watch glass will answer the purpose 
admirably. Presently, distinct currents will be 
perceptible in the water, especially if a little 
carmine or indigo be dissolved in it. Prussian 
blue is poisonous, but the “ blue” used by the 
laundress is safe enough. Carmine, however, 
is better than any blue tint, as it is prettier in 
general effect, and the particles are so trans- 
parent that they do not become opaque when 
collected together. 

When “he currents are fairly established the 
magnifying glass will exhibit a wonderful phase 
of animal life. The whole of the surface of the 
sponge is covered with little prominences, 
having at the tip of each a tolerably large aper- 
ture. Through this hole the coloured water 
pours outwards with a steady rush, causing the 
currents which have made themselves visible. 

But how did these coloured particles, which 
rush out with such force, get into the sponge at 
all? A: more powerful lens will solve the prob- 
lem. The whole of the surface is studded with 
innumerable little holes, piercing through the 
gelatinous membrane and admitting the water 
into the interior of the sponge. A section of 
the sponge will show that these little holes lead 
into canals which travel in every direction 
through the substance of the sponge, and 
finally lead tothe larger apertures through 
which the water is ejected. Every now and then 
the current will stop, and all the tiny orifices are 
closed, without even a mark to show where 
they had been. Presently it begins again, and 
then it will be seen that the former orifices are 
not reopened, but that fresh apertures are deve- 
loped as they are wanted. 

Now we may ask ourselves how these larger 





apertures are kept open, and to answer the ques- 
tion we must call chemistry to our aid. In 
some sponges we can use the blowpipe, but asa 
general rule some strong acid or caustic alkali 
will destroy the whole of the animal matter. If 
the residuum be examined with the microscope 
a vast number of glassy spicules will be seen, 
varying in shape, size, and colour with the kind 
of sponge. Some of them look exactly as if 
they were made of pink and white sugar-candy, 
and all children to whom they have been shown 
have expressed regret at their inability to eat 
such tempting objects. Those of the crdinary 
sponge have the most striking resemblance to 
the “ crows’-feet,” or ‘ caltrops,’ which 
were once used to impede the progress of 
cavalry. 

It is said that these spicule vary according to 
the substance on which the sponge is fixed, as 
well as in the species. 

The structure of the ordinary marine and 
fresh-water sponges having been carefully 
studied zoologists set about the very necessary 
task of classifying them. Considering the 
nature of the subject, this was no easy task, and 
almost as many systems were promulgated 
- there were zoologists to write about 
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Mr. Tricxert, of Sydney, the champion 
sculler, has arrived in England. He visits 
England to contest the match between himself 
and Hanlan, the champion sculler of Canada. 
The match is arranged to come off on the 
Thames in November. In Australia consider- 
able sums of money have been staked upon 
Trickett. He is a man of great physical powers, 
and is over six feet high. He states that he is 
rather out of condition, and has come over early 
to go into training preparatory to the contest. 

Breap Sport sy Ligutnine.—A distin- 
guished fungologist, writing to a contemporary, 
says: “A very curious circumstance occurred 
after the dreadful storm with which we were 
visited on the 10th and 12th ult., when 4 inches 
of rain were recorded—the lightning was un- 
usually severe. Yeast seemed to have lost all 
its virtue, and the bakers lost whole batches of 
bread because it was powerless. It is recorded 
that German yeast, when falling accidentally 
from a great height, loses its power of germi- 
nating, as is supposed from some change in the 
polarity of the particles, and something similar 
has probably taken place here. The circum- 
stance, at any rate, is worthy of record; it is, 
at least, new to us.” The locality indicated 
would be in the neighbourhood of Sibbertoft, 
Northampton. 


FATE OR FOLLY; 
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AN ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
HER ATONEMENT. 


When the perfect work of patience 
Hath shown me loss is gain, 
And I feel the balm of healing 
In the peace that is born of pain. 


THERE was, as usual,a bitter harvest to reap 
of shame and despair when sin and weakness 
have joined hands, and deeds have followed from 
the consequences of which there can be no appeal 
or escape. 

**T will go to Lilian,” sighed Clarice, as she 
left the home that had so long sheltered her ; it 
seemed as if she must go mad or sink into her 
grave without some one to cling to who would 
help to guide her aright. 

And Lilian had suffered—she would under- 





> 


stand and pity her and keep the weak feet from 
sinking still deeper into the treacherous sand 
that had at last engulfed them. 

Perhaps later on she might get a situation as 
companion to a lady or governess to young chil- 

en. 

Clarice meant to work—she wished to vindi- 
cate herself in the eyes of the man she loved— 
to prove her will and ability to execute some- 
thing hard and unpleasant. 

“Tt will be an atonement,” she muttered ; 
but her natural nervousness and timidity in- 
creased at the thought of being thrown among 
strangers. Uncertain and hysterical by nature 
Clarice could scarcely brace herself up for the 
coming ordeal. 

Lilian was sitting alone in Rupert’s studio at 
South Kensington when, towards the evening 
of that day when Clarice left the Manor House, 
she was told that a lady wished to see her ati 
once. Nothing could exceed Lilian’s surprise 
when Clarice advanced from a shadowed recess 
and held out her hand. She wasdeeply veiled, 
and almost blind with weeping. 

“You hardly know me, Lilian,” Clarice fal- 
tered, and still retaining her hand. “But I 
came to you because I felt that you were kind 
and would help me.” 

Lilian began to fear that some stormy scene 
had taken place between Sir Herbert and Clarice 
through the loss of the estates—a matrimonial 
quarrel, after which Clarice had fled from her 
husband in impulsive anger. 

** But why have you come alone? Where is 
Sir Herbert ?” she asked, as Clarice sank down 
from weaknesson to the couch and covered her 
face. 

The mention of Sir Herbert’s name seemed 
more than Clarice could bear with calmness. 

She trembled more violently and tried to rise 
again to her feet. 

**T have lost him for ever,” she said, with 
feverish restlessness. ‘‘ Perhaps, even you, 
saintly as youare, may turn from me and cast 
me adrift when you hear all.” 

“Ah! dear—my father loved you—you were 
his adopted daughter,” said Lilian, gently 
kissing Clarice on the brow. ‘“ Should [ 
be likely to turn from you in trouble ?” 

It was clearly something far more terrible than 
pecuniary loss that affected Clarice. 

She clung to Lilian with despairing vehe- 
mence. 

“Help me, Lilian, help me to atone!” she 
said, smiting her hands. “If you will have 
patience with me I willtell youall. You have 
a woman’s heart, you can feel for me—although 
you will, perhaps, shrink from contact with such 
as 1.” 
She flung herself before Lilian—crushed and 
penitent. Here were the results of her folly, 
bearing the bitterest of all Dead Sea fruit at 
last. 

Dudley, she believed, was equalto any crime. 
He would very likely hunt her down and never 
abate one jot or iota of his revenge. 

“Twas Dudley Ivors’s wife, Lilian, when your 
father proposed that I should marry Sir Her- 
bert Tresilian, his heir,” Clarice faltered. ‘ He 
said we should equally share the division of his 
property. There seemed no possibility of finding 
you. You had been sought for years, and wer2 
at last given over for dead. I kept this wicked 
secret of my marriage with Dudley locked in my 
own breast—because I feared Sir Richard’s 
anger. 

“T’ve always been weak and timid from a 
child, Lilian, putting off the evil day, and with 
no moral courage of any kind.” 

Lilian had passed her arm round Clarice, 
and with averted head listened. She had the 
tender ecstatic look of! a saint pitying a mortal. 
The fair brow and liquid eyes, softened with 
sympathy, gave her an angelic sweetness, for 
the radiance of peace shone through all. They 
made a strange and touching contrast—the one 
penitent, yearning, and sad, the other thought- 
ful and pitying, giving invisible aid through 
kindness. 

‘On the: day I married Dudley Ivors he was 
taken away to prison.” 

“To prison!” echoed Lilian, horrified at the 
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misty labyrinth of guilt in which Clarice; was 
involved. 

“Yes, to prison.. They had been after him 
for days, and if he could have got-ajlarge sum 
of money from me sooner,,he might, have tided 
over the evil day a little longer, but I could. not 
get it him soon enough. I never. knew.his life 
was dark and vile. I only trusted him. 

«« After I saw him taken away a horror of what 
I had done nearly dréveme mad. Every delight, 
every triumph that money could give, Lalready 
had, and it seemed as if I had only.lived to 
throw them away. I dreaded Sir. Richard’s 
anger and displeasure more than anything in 
the world; so when he.suggested my marrying 
Sir Herbert I was silent as to the past., I could 
not bear to think my: husband. was a,felon; shut 
up between four walls, and that my .place-was 
at his side.” 

“ You should have been faithful,” said Lilian, 
in a low, hushed voice. “Had he,been a mur- 
derer your place as his wife was still. to. be with 
him—faithful.above all in spirit.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Clarice, wearily. ‘“*Mere 
fatal than that first false step was.the wicked 
fraud I then committed. I .will own Iwas 
anxious to be rich,and inherit ,the thousands 
that were yours. I dreaded .peverty,.want, 
disgrace, and failure, and if I could only ibe 
quite sure of possession of wealth, it.seemed.as 
if something solid, at least, would be gained, 
when without it everything seemed, shpping 
away from me, and L. must lead a miserable life. 
Dudley could not be released,.so I heard, for 
ten years. In that ten years I meant to save 
and amass riches,.so that-when the blow. fell it 
would not fall on a beggar. I thought, also, he 
wight die in-prison, and as asJast-judgmention 
me, Lilian, I began to love Sir. Herbert. with all 
the passionate love of my. heart.” 

Clarice paused, shivering. She could not look 
back aver the past.and. contrast it.with the 
comfortless life awaiting her inthe future. 

There was a movement in..the room, and 
Clarice, looking round, saw Zamaapproaching. 

They had never met since the funeral day 
when Sir. Richard Allington had been laid .te 
rest with his forefathers—the day when: Sir 
Herbert and Clarice had heard. the -will. read 
and mutually. succeeded to the. dead.man’s 
estates and land. 

«Why, my dear Clarice, L am surprised to 
find you here alone with Lilian,” Zama.<«aid, 
emphasizing the name. “ Why is .not your 
husband with you ?” 

Clarice threw her arms round Lady Allington, 
as she had often done when,a child. 

“TI have deceived. you,” she. said,. her. lips 
quivering. ‘Iwas Dudley Ivors’s wife all the 
time.” 

Zama uttered a sharp. cry,. but she did not 
turn from the kneeling figure: whose life’ .was 
wrecked. 

“Great Heavens! .This is.awful,. Clazice. 
Married to Dudley Ivors ?” 

But Clarice could not bear the searching 
keenness of Zama’s.scrutiny. Lilian had.pitied 
her, but she fancied there, were sternness. and 
contempt. here. 

« How could you be.so wickedly deceitful, so 
mad as to act thus?” she ried. “ PReor Sir 
Richard! If he had-only known! And what 
are you going to do? Dudley. Ivers is nota 
man to be baulked of: his revenge. If he cannot 
have money, he will expose everything.” 

“T am going away from everyone,” .said 
Clarice, in alow voice. ‘ Dudley-will accept a 
sum of money and leave me.in peace. I shall 
forget the world—I have.done with. it.” 

There wasa.slight pause, and then by-degrees 
Clarice explained all to Lady Allington. She 
felt more relieved by the confession, by the 
knowledge that suspense was over. and the very 
worst was known. 

As Lilian stood thoughtfully. by the window, 

the light falling on the gold threads of her hair, 
Clarice said, in the same broken whisper: — 
_ “Itis the first time we have met since it has 
been discovered that you are Sir Richard’s 
daughter and heiress, and, indeed, I congratu- 
late you from my very heart, Lilian ; may every 
blessing rest on you and. Rupert.” 





ther as a daughter. 
}delighted in» bestowing happiness on others. 





“We meant you to he happy,” Lilian said, 
warmly, “ there shouldjhave been division of the 
wealth still, dear Clarice.” 

But Clarice shook her head.’ She knew-what 
she meant to do.. Her life must. be an expiation. 
She would enter some -hospital where nurses 
were, needed, and her services and aid should 
be given to relieve the sufferings:of the poor. 
As some English sister of mercy would she thus 
steal from couch to couch and give all her time 
and powers to aid the wretched, cheered by their 
loving: gratitude andthe consciousness that the 
higher. and nobler |things of existence were 
followed sinstead of. the selfish pleasures ofca 
worldly trifler. 

In..vain, they:tried to change her..decision. 
Clarice held firm to her resolve. Had shemot 
an atonement to,make ? 

Then Lilian hurried; away to:prepare.a:room 
for Clarice, whom she wished to: stay «with 
her a few daysuntil her finaliarrangements 


‘were made. 


Nothing - could -exceed.Lilian’s kindness 
and eare. iShevfelt« very grateful to \Clarice 
for her: kind. reception: at’ the Manor. House 
when the Dowager Lady ‘Tresilian had 
repudiated her, vowing she would never receive 
Lilian’s generous nature 


She and Rupert had both resolved to part with 
a Jarge share of the wealth she inherited, of 
which, indeed; there. was enough.and to spare 
for the reasonable .enjoyment’of them all. 

So, oppressed:and bowed to the earth:through 
the miserable net-work of wrong-doing that had 
now caught and: held her.fast; Clarice went up 
to the little room prepared by Lilian-and tried 
tomealise the terrible truth. An: infinite'yearn- 
ing to returnto the Manor’ House seized her. 
She thought of -thelarge lofty.rooms, the beauti- 
ful gardens, thesplendour and Inxuriance of the 
heme for ever closed to her. And:Sir Herbert, 
was he thinking of heriat this amoment of her 
bitter grief ? 

«How could I sbe»sormatt as: not sto veonsider 
the consequences: of : ail :wrong-doing ?” » ‘she 
muttered.- ‘| Ihave been living in the Utopian 
dreams: ofa * Fool’s Paradise’ and I.awake ‘to 
the: miseries of-a jbrokenheart and: a: lifetime 
of, expiation.” 

‘CAt any rate, Clarice, uncertainty is: ended,” 
Zama was “saying; bringing: the:wretched = 
some tea and sitting downiby her side. ‘You 
know the worst; and mow you will have to act.as 
well as-you can under the dreadful circumstances 
im whieh your fatal folly has placed:you.” 

It seemed easy for Lady-Allington—a-hand- 
some widow with a fine income—to‘talk in ‘this 
cool, philosophical way, thought Clarice;sipping 
the tea. 

“TI know that,” she said, quietly, “ and for 
the present lit;will be better not to refer to it 
any more. “Ihave made up my mind about the 
future.” 

Then Lilian came to her and spoke with com- 
passionate gentleness, and gave Clarice! an 
account of her girlhood’s years and her sufferings 
when with the Indian. They sat talking hour 
after hour, long past midnight. Clarice told 
Lilian about her father, and how’ he used’ to 
dwell on her memory and crave her presence. 

The ill-fated Scottish queen may have felt 
like Clarice when her dainty life was stripped 
of its glamour and the consciousness of her 
sins pressed hard upon‘her. 

She had been..so. supremely happy, she had 
tasted life in its fullest intensity, and now came 
a dreary blank that must be changed for toil 
on the morrow. 

But she: meant to learn to bear and do un- 
pleasant. things. There -would be no ymore 
nestling on soft.couches, or dainty fare, or indo- 
lent Janguor, or rose+coloured, dreams. She 
would school herself to endure that.hard life of 
labour millions of our fellow-creatuzes have 
daily to. meet. ‘No.feebleness! must drag! her 
back from achievement and endurance. 

If there were sorrow and pain in the-world, 


| shewould go forth and help others to bear their 


brunt. No selfish regret muststifle'these new 
aspirations, althongi every fibre “in her soul 


ached and throbbed. She had been'thougiitless, 
weak, and wicked, but she ‘would not die of 
inane regrets. There were others’ sorrows that 
could beeased, there) were others’ hearts that 
needed consolation; and in hardship» and toil 
alone could she find relief. There still remained 
the infinite.sacredness of high and ennobling 
duties., So Glarice was grander‘in her utter ruin 
than im her false splendour. The ‘sacrilece of 
that broken pledge and vow called for the renun- 
ciation of self. 

And mingling with the tears that night there 
came)a:new ardour—something. like the rapture 
of martyrdom for love's sake. 

The next morning, awaking somewhat late 
froumherdeep slumber, she heard that/Rupert 
bad» retumed. «She dressed herself quickly and 
descended below. It was another pang/she had 
to wsehdol:; herself :.:so | bear—the witnessing of 
Lilian: sand + Rupert’s «supreme ‘happiness 
together. 

He received Clarice. kindly, ‘but: somewhat 
coldly. 

With his high integrity of -purposeand keen 
sense of honour, the crime she had’ committed 
smote: him with horror. ‘He had: witnessed the 
agony of his brother the previous: night, and he 
could not forgive Clarice fov the cruelty of her 
deceit towards him. 

It had been resolved between the: brothers 
that for everyone’s sake it would be better for 
the: world to believe that Clarice had been given 
to understand: Dudley was dead. ‘Hence her 
marriage with Sir Herbert. This subterfuge 
cast a veil over the gross outlines of her sin, 

« You-never deceived me, my Lilian,” Rupert 
whispered, affectionately kissing his young wife, 
after Clariee had withdrawn, “and ‘see how fair 
and bright our future life will be. My. -poor 
brother! It has been a fearful struggle. He 
loved her so. He is cut to the heart.” 


“ Will he never “forgive ‘Clarice ?” Lilian 


asked, awed by the vehemence with which 
Rupert spoke. “ She clings so to the hope of his 
pardon.” 


“He may: forgive her, although: we Tresi- 
lians are bad hands at'*foreetting injuries, and 
there is somethingso revolting ‘in her conduct 
that renders it unpardonable.” 

“She wishes ‘to: atone,” 
her eyes‘filling with tears. 

“Ah! my darling, there is such a thing as 
atonement coming too late’ to be of any avail. 
Do you remember. the lines-of the sacred’ song 
you‘sang to mevon*Sunday— 


“* Late—so late—and-dark;the night and chill? 


L'famcy Clarice’s atonement, even if life-long, 
wilk bring no tender’ dawn. It-will be always 
darkness for her.” 

‘Lilian grasped:his arm. 

“Is itmot cruel tobe so hard, Rupert?” 

“It isqjust,” he said. 

“ But justice:should be tempered with mercy, 
or her soul will faint.” 

* Have you not‘heard of Nemesis ?—of »whose 
power Roman conquerors ‘were reminded by 
her symbols, the whip andthe crotalo? Clarice 
must ‘suffer; but noiself-degradation of hers can 
bring peace to: my brother or‘restore his broken 
faith,” 

« Amd \repentanee » and despair?” ~whispered 
Lilian. 

«“'Phey donot always.softena man’s heart,” 
he answered, 


muttered‘ Lilian, 


‘CHAPTER XXXTIII. 
CONSOLATION. 


And slight withal may be the things that bring 
Back on ‘the heart the weight which it would 
fling 
Aside.for-ever. It may be a.sonnd, 
A tone of music, sammer’s eve, or. spring, 
A flower, the ‘wind, the ocean, which shall 


wound, 
Striking the eleetzie chain wherewith we are 
darkly. bound, 
Dupizyr Ivors had: received-a.sum of money 
from Sir Herbert’s‘lawyers that satisfied even 
him. No legal exposure, no social disgrace of 





the deepest dye-cotld; therefore, overtake Sir 
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Herbertand Clarice. The world was duped, and 
lost the pleasure it would otherwise have had in 
flinging darts of scornat the wretched. Clarice 
was considered the victim of circumstances. 
Believing Dudley had died'in prison, she had 
married Sir Herbert. They had now parted as 
in honour bound, and there the affair lost its 
relish, its every incident grew tame and was 
soon forgotten. 

A few persons, however, interested. in events, 
woke up to action, notably among: item \Mins. 
Scratehell, who, long waiting for:her ‘trimmph 


over Clarice, was ready at last ng. 
Clarice, homeless, degraded iless,(she 
had parted with nearly all money ‘Sir 


Richard had set aside for heminthis;williim-the 
event of Lilian being found, aad epivenititto 
Dudley) was now again at herymerey. 

Such women wait long .amd patiently/for 
revenge of a petty kind. ‘Dudley, thevadmen- 
turer, who hadence fathemed on theirhot.jgints 
in Jubilee Terrace, »was/ forgiven the little 
vlunder” hevhad.commaitted,and/for which he 
had paid so dearly, becamselhe had behaved most 

Scratehells 


generously to/the nwith’/Clarice’s and 
Sir Herbert’s gold. 

Not on him *éll .ae¢tive »etiffering—oh, 
Gear, no, thatididn’, jihevmefecbed. He had 
got rid of everything) aad disagreeable | and 
very cleverly indeed tulated him- 


self on the lueky tern-events: were taking, and 
began to consider whether: ‘PéHy*Scratchell, a 
fair woman of ‘the - kimd, was worth 
the trouble of running away-with to, Australia. 
On consideration he thought not, his natural 
indolence made him averse to encounteringuany 
more tragic scenes \with' women. Therewwas 
Clarice, his wife, inithe hagkground abv: 
to be bled-for coin if need be—Clarice, ow 
joined -some*grey,amystenious.sisterhood,: 
was trying to kill -heradlf by: following ‘ithe 
arduous profession of.a hespitalawrse. i 
“ After all it’s 


d me — 
thought, sitting in the best parlour at Ferndal 


Cottage, and smoking a capital cigar. “I’m a 
fellow that’s bound to fall on his feet sooner or 
later. I’ve had enough of professional gambling 
and card cheating, now I’ll. turn over a new leaf 
and try the honest dodge for a change.” 

Polly Scratchell, preparing ‘a curry for his 
lunch,’ twisted the velvet at her throat and 
sighed. Her mamma was busily engaged at 
that moment.in writing to poor Clarice. 

Could she forego her triumph ? Ah, never! 
This mother of a large family, this domestic 
ideal, realistic as. pig-iron,* had prepared her 
poisoned drop to sweeten the cup of.the out- 
cast. 


“I pon’r forget that.I’m your aunt,’”’) wrote 
Mrs. Seratchell, with fine measured, up strokes, 
all her t’s crossed and i’s dotted, “ithough »you 
have ignored that fact for years. I hope I know 
my.dutyras a:mother and a''Christian: Yow can 
return to, us, you can.share our home. - Pride 
and, learning ruined, your father, Clarice; though 
he was a clergyman that ought) to. have heen 
humble. The little garret isostill at your’ dis- 
posal. Ungrateful. you’ye, always been, but:we 
— let that pass; I won’t, break. the: bituised 
reed.” 


Pausing here, she saw old Mrs. Ivors. redding 
this touching missive over her shoulder. 

“Beautiful,” cried this singular: old’ woman, 
a La don’t méltia ’ard ’eart; Emma, what 
wi ae 

« Nevertheless, she’ won’t aeeept~your offer, I 
know,” said John ‘Scvatehell, shaking his ‘head. 
It was a Bank ‘Holiday and” he-was enjoying 
the sweets of leisere. <‘I'pemember fetching her 
nome from schooliat Clapham,:years:ago, and her 
cool farewell of usafterwands. -There’smo-grati- 
tude in her.” 

“And I often, saved’ her, a ijam;puff for: her 
supper,” sighed Mas. Soratehell, folding up her 
ay ‘Ab! well. Pride, we know, must’ have 
a Tali. 

_ ‘So they rejoiced that Sir, Richard’s. adopted 
cay ghter had .at last. to; lead a, poor, mean life, 
Lereft of money, position and Jove. 

“It serves her right,” they said, mamy' times 

a day, and the jthougntmadevthem recognise 





the supreme justice of Providence and their 
especial good fortune in keeping out of entangle- 
ments. 

« As if I should return to them,” said Clarice, 
shivering, with a little bitter laugh, and tore 
the note up in pieces and threw them out of the 
hospital windowwhere she sat nursing a sick 
child. Her past-recollections of Aunt Scratchell 
were not enlivening. 

Soon after this Dudley left for Australia, and 
(toithe surprise of everyone took his mother with 
him. He meant tosetupas sheep-farmer in a 
»mewiland, he said, and begin life afresh. 

‘fie«mever wrote any farewell to Clarice, or 
made ithe slightest attemptitosee her. The sight 
of her; in-truth, distressed him, and he liked to 
keep clear of anything jthat oppressed him or 

j mbis nerves or¢temper. . 

“So-when Dudley sailedfifrom ‘England to the 
‘Far West, Clarice-kept onquidtly at-her post in 
the hospital all through'thehotyisickly autumn 
months when, people regh to ‘ithe seaside for 
change fair, thankful todesve: the'close, . stag- 
nant Londonatmosphere. ‘{Bwenithe Scratchells 
afforded a trip to Margate, and Polly and Sarah 


coquetting on the jetty with the promising house 
agent, young Lane, from Westbourne Grove, 

a dighteminded cousin of Jewish descent, 
who burst on their enraptured visionas an only 
son-with considerable expectations. 

‘Bothgirls returned from Margate ‘““engaged,” 
for the charms of back hair down) im’the sun 
after bathing proyed/too much for the:senses of 
both Jew and Gentile. 

Polly and ‘Sarah» were: married @bout six 
monthsafter, aud, meeting Clarice unexpectedly 

em her returnéromher hospital dutiesyvere;no 
idenger disposed:to,be-envious of her superior lot 


vadad por attractions. 


And Sirerbart? “Would he find);/his whole 
futuredestroyed \bysacfair-woman’s sin? Was 
os veal be. crushed oe dust by 

- “ hie 


hexen® 

His mother, the Dowager Lady Tresilian, 
thought not—in fact she vowed to come to the 
rescue and'save‘him from himself.’ “She was a 
very clever woman, proud as. Lucifer, and fertile 
‘in all social expedients. The shock of hearing 
the evil'tidings of the misfortune that had over- 
taken Sir Herbert, including the loss of the es- 
tates as wéll as ‘Clarice, was robbed of. its sting 
through finding the Avonmere property, andall 


retained in the family and. that Rupert. suc- 
ceeded to it through his ;marriage with 
Lilian. 

Why had she.ever made_ herself. aggressive 
and unpleasant. to the girl? she wondered, 
wishing that visit to Verbena Cottage had never 
taken place or been at least, postponed. 

“Tt is my time now to humble myself,” she 
mused, ‘and make peace with the heiress, ‘Sir 
.Richard’s,daughter. I suppose I must >write 
and invite them. here—but first let me secure the 
Lady Elaine Glenarm.” 

Lady Tresilian~ was looking ever the broad 
acres of Crawley Castle as she. wove her ‘little 

ots. 

¥s True, ‘Sir: Herbert ‘had loved Clarice with 
almost inordinate affection, but many hearts 
(especially masculine ones) were caught in 
rebound; and ‘who solikely to-prove a comforting 
angel:to a-proud but distressed soul.as the Lady 
Elaine Glenarm, pining for a husbandand never 
quite surein ‘her own mind ‘which of ‘the two 
brothersishe preferred? 

Amd: Lady "Tresilian did’ ‘not “quite swallow 
that nicely-gilded pill about Dadley Ivors’s swd- 
den death in-prison. Enlightened bythe med- 
dlesome'Mrs. Steele, who ‘had listened at’ doors 
and become acquainted with fuller ‘particulars 
ofthe, case, Lady. Tresilian. began to believe 

| there was more to hear and a very great deal 
hidden from the eyes andears.of:the world. 

She. considered. Clarice had ever acted with all 
a woman’s Jesuitical cunning. and sophistry, and 

) was horrified. to hear that she had now descended ; 
to. the;level of a ,.hogpital, nurse—she ;-who had 
once borne the name of Lady. Tresilian. 

She meant to. arrange.a.-nice little family 

\party at Crawley Castle—Rupert and Lilian, 





might be seen deeked out in third-rate fashions 


Sir Richard’s vast wealth were still-to, be: 


Sir Herbert and the Lady Elaine—four people 
always amused each other so much better than 
three; and she would cram the Castle with 
visitors to dinners and balls. Everything must 
be done to arouse Sir Herbert from the stupor 
of grief that had settled on him—to divert his 
mind and give him fresh interest in life. 

It was certainly a moment of surpassing 
triumph for Lilian when the invitation came 
from Lady Tresilian—and a few apologetic 
sentences for her former treatment of the girl 
with it. 

This accession to wealth brought so many 
bright changes with it. Rupert was delighted 
to take Lilian to the home of his forefathers. 
He only regretted his brother’s disappointment 
and pain as casting a cloud over the festivities. 

Lilian had just returned from a shopping 
expedition in the West-end when Rupert 
entering tossed over to her his mother’s letter. 
(He ‘did mot think’ she would refuse the 
dowager’s‘invitation, having one of those kind, 
peaceful natures that are slow to wrath and often 
avoid retaliation. 

“Ithink the change will do us both good,” 

said, scrutinizing Lilian’s expression as 
sheread the letter, “and you will meet heaps of 
Wmice people. Bertie will also be thereand we 
Hebel enjoy ourselves immensely.” 

‘** Amd owhen shall we go to our own home, 
Rapert?”* Dilian asked, wistiully, “the dear old 
Manor House’?”’ / 

«* Mfterour return’ from Crawley Castle. The 
tenants:are making grand preparations to re- 
ceiveanyidarling as if she were a princess. Sir 
Rieharé’s only-ehild will not complain of the 
coldnessof her/reception at Avonmere.” 

Lilian knelt down by Rupert’s side and gently 
elasped his hands. 

But best of all:-forame-to remember, dearest, 
better than ‘the thought of wealth, homage and 
position, is the knowledge that you loved me 
when I was.peorand nameless—the little un- 
known girl Aida.” 

Sir Herbert arrived at Crawley Castle just 
after Lilian’s letter came to his mother accept- 
ing her invitation. It was a bitter moment for 
the proud man to see the dowager’s face light 
up with. pleasure and remember that Clarice 
could never share his every thought—that she 
was banished from his home. 

« 'Phey are coming to-morrow, Bertie,’ Lady 
Tresilian said; carelessly. She was nota woman 
to analyse expression. ‘It’s really very nice 
indeed, of Lilian to write to me in this,genial 
way, but I’m sure she’s sweetand plant, like 
her poor mother.” 

The Lady Elaine Glenarm, sitting by the 
large French window overlooking the lordly 
acres, pitied’ Sir Herbert those mental pangs 
he must be enduring. Looking. on at. others’ 
happiness and triumph, our “best gone to 
worst,” tries'the philosophy and stoicism of the 
strongest soul. 

«You really must brighten up, my dear son,” 
his mother ‘went on, touching one of her finest 
prize orchids as ifa senttentthing. ‘‘ The future 
is@ll ‘now clear’before you—you must try and 
forget.” 

Forget! Is‘it'so-easy for one who has loved? 

*T shall go abroad,” he said, in a low, stern 
voice, his face growing dark, “that will be best 
for everyone.” 

Lady‘ Elaine sighed as he spoke, and glanced 
wistfully towards him, dismayed at this. persis- 
tent suffering. 

“No, you shall’ do nothing of the. kind, 
Bertie,” said Lady Tresilian, quickly, “* we 
cannot:spare you; there is a great Parliamentary 
careér. still open for: you, and Rupert is quite 
determined you shall not run away from.your 
duties.” 

* Rapert is a‘thorou¢hly good fellow,” an- 
swered Sir Herbert, brightening. 

**Try and ‘be happy, Sir Herbert,” said the 
(Lady Elaine, leaving her seat ‘by the window 
amd coming méarer him. “She was now quite 
sure it was) Sir Herbert’ and not Rupert. who 
had. ever seemed. her beau-ideal of manhood. 

And. the .Lady:Elaine was nearly as great an 
heiress.as. Lilian. Lady Tresilian always: fe- 





membered this interesting fact. 
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I wish you would come out for a drive to- 
day,” the duke’s daughter said, after a pause, 
glancing at Sir Herbert. “I want you to drive 
the bays and take us to see those old ruins be- 
yond Linton Park. To-morrow we shall have 
visitors—Rupert and Lilian—and it will not be 
so good an opportunity.” 

“Dear, clever child,” thought the dowager; 
‘a splendid tack to go on—a drive, especially 
with the bays to manage, will cheer him and 
turn his thoughts.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Herbert, languidly, 
“why not? I'll ring and order the phaeton 
round at once.” 

Lady Elaine went to dress for her drive with 
a quicker beating hedrt than usual. She 
summoned her maid and soon appeared in a 
ravishing toilette of the palest, most ethereal 
blue satin. She looked every inch a delicate 
aristocrat—her small features set off to the best 
advantage by an exquisite and rather large 
fine straw hat with sweeping ostrich feathers 
and real pearls roundthe edge. Her blue dress 
was trimmed with softest yellow lace of the 
richest quality, and her really fine eyes, softened 
with mild sympathy, flashed with lambent fire. 
She looked pensive, yet dreamy, and a prettily 
assumed sadness gave a touch of poetry to her 
face, which often looked insignidienat among 
Court beauties. 

Sir Herbert enjoyed the drive to a certain 
extent. Lady Elaine could talk well, was 
highly educated, and had considerable skill in 
suggesting topics suited to her companion’s 
taste. She avoided everything awkward or 
difficult with all the social skill for which she 
was justly celebrated, for this requires no in- 
tellect, merely experience. 

Lady Tresilian watched them drive away from 
the hall door together with a thrill of joy. 

The next day Lilianand Rupert were expected 
to arrive at Crawley Castle, and Lady Tresilian 
insisted on receiving dear Sir Richard’s only 
child herself. 
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** I feel as if I should cry over her,” she said 
to the undemonstrative companion, i 
Chalgrove. ‘ After being torn frcm her home, 
and bearing unheard-of sufferings, and now to 
be my son’s wife.” 

Miss Chalgrove,'despising her ladyship as a 
hypocrite, forbore advice. Had she not sallied 
forth to Verbena Cottage in direct opposition to 
her counsel months ago ?” 

“You, Elaine, must accompany us,” Lady 
Tresilian said at luncheon. “I long to intro- 
duce you to Lilian. So romantic and nice, isn’t 
it, to think the darling child has got her rights 
at last? I actually shook hands with noble 
Sergeant Sizer, and so did Lady Allington. 
He is quite wonderful in his tactics, don’t you 
know ? and never quite gave up hope.” 

Lady Elaine smiled delightfully, and allowed 
Sir Herbert, sitting on her right hand, to peel 
her a peach and re-fill her glass of Burgundy. 

“Tam sure I shall quite love her,” she said, 
and almost blushed at that tempting, charming 
little word. 

When the barouche drove round to take the 
ladies to the station Sir Herbert felt less con- 
scious of acute pain. He was very fond of 
Ruypczt. Dear old fellow, where could his equal 
be found? and Lilian was so sweet and loving, 
and her sorrow made her so ace that 
he quite looked forward to receiving them at 
the Castle. Lady Elaine’s well-bred tact also 
invisibly assisted him, and after a good luncheon, 
soothed and rested, he could smoke a cigar and 
enjoy the scenery. 

Was he forgetting that sad Clarice whose 
atonement had begun to pray on her health and 
who was paying so dearly for her folly ? 

Such is the nature of all men. It must be 
confessed that her memory already gave him 
far Jess poignant grief; ambition was awaking, 
and the interests of life returned with all their 
former force and ardour. 

All this Lady Tresilian noticed, and grew 
quite brilliant in consequence. The drive to 





the station was simply magnificent. Autumn’s 
tints gave a rich, soft duskiness to the too bril- 
liant green of summer—autumn, that disposes 
men of thought to pensive dreams—with the 
sun’s golden glory lighting up the splendid 
dusk foliage. When he saw fair-haired Lilian 
on her husband’s arm emerge from the little 
station the tears sprang to his eyes, but not 
tears of envy. This was that dear brother 
whose noble, ingenuous heart had never har- 
boured one mean or selfish thought. 

And Lilian—heiress of all the Avonmere estates 
—Sir Richard’s fair lost child—Lilian, who had 
come to her old home like some wandering 
spirit. 

“God bless her!” fell ffom Sir Herbert’s 
lips, as she turned her loving eyes on Rupert. 

He felt she was a sort of exiled queen who 
should have all reverence and homage. 

«* You see we’ve come, dear old fellow,” said 
Rupert, as Sir Herbert grasped his hand and 


,was silent from emotion. 


“ And welcome, Rupert. May every blessing 
and icy be yours and Lilian’s,” he added, as 
her little hand slipped into his. His voice 
shook, but he controlled it instantly. Heart 
had spoken to heart. Rupert understood his 
brother—his boyhcoi’s beloved companion. 

Lady Tresilian had descended from the 
barouche by this time, and was making her little 

eech to Lilian, whom, contrary to her custom 
of saluting in public, she kissed warmly. 

And Lilian, filled-with passionate happiness 
and triumph, forgave the proud woman those 
past cruel, wounding words. 

Sir Herbert had had his horse brought on by 
a groom, and as the others entered the barouche 
to return to the Castle, Lady Elaine, to her 
disappointment, saw him ride away. 

“He suffers, but for all that he may be 
won,” muttered the duke’s daughter, with the 
experience of a veteran skilled in social 


campaigns. 
(To be Continued.) 
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WEAK AND ERRING. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THREE BOHEMIANS. 


Mervyn Lestre and his friend Paul Stanley 
were together in the bachelor apartments of the 
former gentleman, discussing the events of the 
evening which they had passed abroad in com- 


any. 

The furniture of the room was semi-fast and 
semi-artistic. 

There was a proof engraving of a Madonna 
and child, and a photograph of the latest female 
divinity of the stage; the “Art Journal” and 
Ouida’s latest novel touched each other, while a 
bundle of cigars and the cartes-de-visite of many 
actresses were strewn about thesmall centre table 
upon the extreme corner of which sat Mervyn 
Leslie himself—his attention divided between 
the arduous occupations of rocking his feet back- 
wards and forwards and picking to pieces a wild 
rosebud, which already seemed somewhat 
the worse for the evening’s entertainment. 

He was not a strikingly handsome man; in 
fact, very many people denied that he was hand- 
some at all, but his face had in it a rare and 
subtle charm better felt than described. 

He stood five feet nine in his boots, had a high 
and rather intellectual forehead; soft curly 
brown hair, large clear blue eyes, and a nose 
which, remarkable in no way, added nothing to 
and took nothing from his good looks. 

He was well made, and his hands and feet 
were of the medium size—perhaps nothing after 
a woman with very large hands and feet is more 
objectionable than a man with very small ones 
—and he was closely shaven, with the exception 
of a thick tawny moustache. 

Save that he had discarded his coat for a 


-] statuette of Venus, which stood in a recess close 
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dressing-gown, Mervyn was in evening dress. ! 
One of his lemon-coloured gloves lay on the floor 
and his crush hat decorated the brow of a 


by him. 

Altogether the man gave one the impression 
that although possessing great parts he would 
never make his mark in the world, for every 
feature of his countenance told of indecision and 
irresolution. 

His friend presented a great contrast, and 
might be said to possess all that Mervyn lacked. 

Paul Stanley was tall and muscular, his 
features clearly cut and almost classic; but his 
face was too cold and cynical, his smile betrayed 
too much indifference to all around him ; his lips 
had a mocking, scornful expression, and it was 
only a pair of dark grey eyes, whose depths could 
reflect every sentiment from tenderness to 
hatred, that foreshadowed that he was really a 
man, and a man of strong, deep feeling. 

Mervyn Leslie had been in London only a few 
years, some debts, craftily represented by a de- 
signing elder brother as connected with a dis- 
graceful betting transaction, had caused his 
name to be struck out of his father’s will and 
himself never to be recalled from a foreign town 
when that father lay dying. 

His prospects blighted, his allowance stopped, 
he returned to England and commenced the life 
of a Bohemian. 

He had good abilities, some talent ; his reviews 
and critiques were admired and well paid for, 
but his position remained unaltered. 

He allowed his money to run out as freely as 
water ; would go on pleasant summer excursions 
and forget alike editor, publisher, and journal. 
He never wrote a line unless he was obliged, 
and never gave a thought to his future. 

“IT want you to go with me to the ‘ Eastern 
Star’ to-morrow,” said Mervyn, suddenly. 

Paul Stanley looked surprised. 

* What for ?” 

“Miss Harleigh plays Juliet.” 


























« Ah, her débitin London. Pity it’s at such 
a theatre.” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter, she won’t be an 
actress long—I am going to marry her.” 

Paul Stanley betrayed no surprise. 

“How long have you been engaged to this 
young lady ?”’ he asked. 

«* Six months. I first saw her down at Market 
Stoneborough. She played in the pantomime 
last Christmas; I was attracted to her like a 
needle to a magnet, and have been making flying 
journeys from London to Market Stoneborough 
ever since.” 

* And now she’s coming to London ?” 

“ She’s been here a fortnight. I never rested 
till I got her a town engagement.” 

**T shouldn’t like the woman I was to marry 
to be on the stage,” said Paul, coldly. 

**T don’t like it, but what am I to do? I can’t 
marry her off-hand with a capital of nineteen 
and eight pence and a drawerful of unpaid bills to 
bestow on heras a marriage settlement. I must 
work hard; I mean to turn over a new leaf for 
her sake. You'll see me going to bed at ten 
and breakfasting at eight before you can look 
round, Paul.” 

z What do Miss Harleigh’s people say to 
it Led 

** She has none—that’s the blessing of it.” 

** Whom does she live with ?” 

“ Herself ; most select and agreeable company 
—quarrelling impossible.” 

** Who introduced you to her ?” 

“The manager of Market Stoneborough ; she 
was a great favourite of his. Look there and 
tell me if she is not the dearest little girl in the 
world.” 

He put a photograph into Paul’s hand and 
watched him as he looked at it. 

It was a beautiful face—the chosen wife of 
such a beauty lover as Mervyn could have no 
other—but its chief charm was its expression : 
innocence and truth were clearly stamped on 


it. 
A wistful smile played on the mouth with yet 
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a touch of sadness, as though the girl had not 
found her life quite smooth, and her violet eyes 
bad a tender, yearning look not lost on such a 
keen observer as Paul Stanley. 

“TI congratulate you, Mervyn, with all my 
heart,” said Stanley; “have you told her any- 
thing concerning yourself ?” 

‘T have told herthat lamas pooras a church 
mouse, and that it must be years before we are 
married. She will waitfor me, I am not afraid 
of that.” 

“ NorI,” muttered Panl to himself. 

“You shall go with sme to see ber to-maxrow. 
Y'll call and take you.” 

“No, but I'll go withsyou to-morrow evening 
to witness her debit.” 

“Well, agreed! But Iwill introducesya'to 
her on Wednesday. “You'll be sure toiilike 
Annie.” 

“Wiet will Sir George say.to his \fmbmre 
sister-indaw ?” 

Sir George was the Bohemian’s eldershrother. 

“ That.as ’m going to ruin headlonguf doesn’t 
matter mach whieh way I choose. Dort'ttatk 
of thataman, Rawl—I hate him.” 

‘Dees Miss Harleigh know ;mbomt hing?” 
asked Panl, ina low voice. 

“‘Ofeourse not. She’s a mame ekitd agnd 
-wouldn'tuaderstand that miserable = story. 
I did teller one night that Iowas.in of 
trouble, am@df the foolish little Shing di t.go 
and sell every-ornament she noadaseaal weren't 
ry raps me the moneydmanate?” 

« Poor ghild,” sighed Paul, agdithen withan | 
abrupt geed- “night e turned dewn the marrow 
staircase, Mervyn waitingeandle.in-hand until 
he heard the door bang after:hisrmisitor. 

So much for Mervyn’s*friend, mow (for. Mer, 


vyn’s love. 

Annie Harleigh was .aslight, Beace ed 

creature, with a wealth» of softjijet’ 
a delicate eomplexiomofithe purest eo od tint 
and large lustrous, violet eyes fringed by long 
dark lashes. She looked eighteen, in reality she 
was twenty-two; she had not found this world 
of ours a very pleasant resting-place, had known 
many a trouble, fought many a battle, and yet 
her lover had spoken truth—in some things she 
was a child. 

She was, however, a:woman in her .Jove/ for 
him and in the passionate affection-shedavished 
upon him. A womanrtoo.in :blindiag:herself to 
his faults and endowing him - with virtues: he 
never possessed. To be true to her and marry 
her was his only chance of becoming.a:good man. 
Her love; herinfiluence must surely raise himto 
something better tham he awas. 

She did not: kmow him as he really owas, and 
had she known ‘her deep affectionywould have 
forgiven much, nay, everything, save a-nivalin 
his heart: 

She-sat,eagerly: watching, for his:.coming “the 
afternoon that followed her débat,and‘when! he 
brought Paul Stanley with him she gave him 
the welcome of. an. ld’ friend for Mervyn’s 
sake. 

“Is this your-first visit'to London, Miss Har- 
leizh ?” asked Paul, presently. 

“Yes, itis.a great change after :the:co ‘ 
I was:so fond of Market Stonebotongh,” sshe 
confessed, with a pretty blush. © “‘ I. used to 
think I should live.and die there.” 

“I fear you will be very lonely in/ London.” 

‘lam not afraid,” she said, lightly... “I am 
used to be a great deal alone. I never hada 
home.” 


« Well,I’m cultivating a taste for tea steadily,” 
returned Mervyn. 

- And as lam here, and pouring out tea is 
woman’s work, won’t you take a cup?” asked 
Annie. 

He-yielded, seemed to take a pleasure in 
watching her busy fingers, and was very glad 
that Mervyn had found so fair a partner to share 
his life; and yet he felt a strange, sad sense of 
loneliness—we all feel it, or something like it, 
when one we have regarded as our special pro- 
perty forms new ties. Paul stayed not very 
longamd then went away by himself, leaning 
Merryn and Annie alone. 

at do you think of him, Annie?” 

s = isa true friend to you,” «said JAnnie, 
sim “Tam sure of that,dout whys he so 
sad ?” 

“ Obi he’s always likeithat. “Annie, I shall 
come to-morrow and take you. to the’ Crystal) 
Palace.” 


* Please do not,” she entreated. 

“Why ?” 

“Tt will cost so much money, and «you ‘kane? 
you told me you were poor.’ 

«That won’t make me any poorer. Beweagy 
at eleven, Annie,” then he looked) down /fimto fj 
her violet-eyes and smiled before he asked: , 

“ Little git], are you very.somryyyou.came’ to 
London ?” se y 

» for for ‘no zeally loved her 
"a ay dees you here = little while, 
Annie. erysoon we ether aways. 
 You.are not afraid to-wait ?”’ = 
“Do; foryounill love me always, womgou, 
Mervyn ?” 
“<* Laball.zewer change, Annie.” 


CHAPTER I. 
FIVE MONTHS LATER. 


Five months #fter' her: arrival: in London, 
still an aetress at the Eastern Star Theatre, 
one .cold, bleak March day, Annie Harleigh sat 
alone in the‘little parlour where we first saw 
her. ‘Her violet eyes .were*as..bright and 


was something new in her face. .. Five months 
had written more than one.line about hermouth,, 
her smile had +a tinge of sadness, and to her. 
eyes an indescribable look of longing for some-, 
thing that came not, and dread of something: 
wwhich,, alas, but too surely approached. 
Annie had a warm, passionate nature. She. 
loved deeply, and was, gradually awakening 
from her dream to diacanee that her, idol was 
of brass instead of. pure gold, that the, pillar to 


had loved not wisely but.teo well. 

She feared* Mervyn was tiring .of her and 
she must set him free; they: two so nearly he- 
come one must float.on as separate, units in the 
great sea of life. 

He came to -seeyher on this March ,afternaon. 
He had: not been ‘there for weeks, for the time 
had long passed, when he was,a daily or even a: 
frequent visitor. 

« At. last,” criéd. Annie, joyfully. “Oh! 
Mervyn, I had begun to fear. that. you. would 


| ‘mever come again. 


«“T have been. staying’ in the country,” he 





Paul felt pitiful, little as: hedooked it. 

«I wonder whether itis hardest: to have a ! 
home and lose it, or never to have-/had one ad 
all ?” 

ee Then you have had one ?” 

Yes,” very gravely,and then no one spoke,| 
till Annie went to the table and busied herself : 
with the cups and saucers. 

“No tea for Stanley, Annie,” ‘said. her lover, | 
“‘ he never takes it.” | 

“Tea is an eminently, domestic: taste,” 
served Paul, calmly. 
has no right to drink it. 


ob- | 

“iA manowho lives-alone } 
There’s nothing more 

absurd than a man’s handling a teapot. It’s 


answered, awkwardly, “things.are going all 
wrong with me, Annie.” 

“ Couldn’t Mr. Stanley help. you ?” 

“<I haven't seen much of Paul lately, I think 


; he has deserted me.’ 


“ He has not been here either for a long, time,” 
she said, tausingly, “but Ican’t believe he has 
forsaken ‘you.’ 

«When a’ man’s down ‘friends fight shy,” 
said‘Mervyn, bitterly. 

“I wish you would write to Mr: Stanley.” 

© Why ?” very sharply. 

«Because Iam sure he is a true friend.” 

“True friend!” repeated Mervyn, with a 
sneer, “ he passed me to-day in the street with- 


women’s work.” { out speaking.” 


4 


lustrous, her cheeks as pink as then, but there, 


which she clung was no ‘firm support, that.she. 


“But are you sure he saw you?” 

« Certain—Annie, don’t mention his name or 
you’ll drive me wild.” 

Bive. months had left their mark on Mervyn 
too. It’was very easy to see he had gone down 
rapidlyseven in that short space. The old 
elegance of his dress had almost disappeared, 
evidently his toilet did mot:receive the same 
care asin other days, although he looked in it 
as. indeed. he must have done in anything—a 
| gentleran. MWlis face had a shadowon it that 

failure alemewam bring. ‘Fast he hadialways been, 
ee not metiilessly, despairingly fast as now 
was. 

« Whatishitliyeu)do, Mervyn?” 

“ Do?) Eiawe «a ‘little - wrath. 9 Tm not ‘big’ 
one, and then settle down 


arest git] inthe world, 
Meanie boot t to cheer a imispite of 


seems 2 they parted 
t day ype ‘ipa 


eer hg ire sgn, but 
; lin’ |herpath. ‘They had not 
met:jsinee the antumn eveningswhen he used 
to comenmnd seeiher -with Meryyn, and she had 
Fie oat herilover'sdeeest friend. She 
w how deceptive were ap neces, 
fos newer/had face seemed truer or Ricenancee 


ope his. 
¢ econ all he: exélaimed, “have you 


was the answer, “Twould 

to serve Mervyn, onlyour views 

are no. donger the same; we disagree on many 
points, and so are best apart. 4 

“A friend who i is best apart from him can do 
him little good,” said Annie. 

“ What would you have me do ?” asked Paul, 
sharply, with a strange expression in his dark 
eyes. “ Mervyn Leslie iso boy to be'coerced, 
and he will not be persuaded ; the little influence 
I once had.over him: is gone. _ But he has 

ou.” 
We Ah, how glad- Ishould be to help him, but 
Ican do nothing,” she said, with a sad, sweet 
stnile. 

“My friendship could never do. half as much 
for him as your love,” said Paul, almost 

reveretitially, when the had:watched her a little. 
“« Still if I ever can aid him Ipromise you to doso 
freely and readily, asi ‘though we were still close 
friends, like: whem you first saw me.” 

“ Why did you two ever quarrel?” she asked, 
timidly. .“‘Ideso wishzyou would:be real friends 
again.” 

‘Perhaps we may.some day,” said: Paul, pur- 
pésely ignoring herquestion. “MissHarleigh,” 
he:went.on, after amoment, remember I/should 
always:be proud and>happy to serve you.” 

Paul Stanley hadi-watched his friend closely. 

|He.saw that as the novelty of Miss. Harleigh 
being in Londow wore off her betrothed fell back 
oulaiy into his old luxurious habits ; the day 
ofthis marrying. Anmieseemed far distamt if their 
home.;were to be:won by'his exertions. 

Itv was not that-hevwas always ‘poor, ‘he:-was 
far too: clevermoti to succeed’ sometimes; ‘butvhe 
loved: enjoyment. . No. experience. could’ teach 
him the value of money,'and of esonomy-he had 
no' idea,:andiso ithe price of a critique, an essay 
or landscape which might have’ kept a quiet 
home ‘for:weeks was ‘frittered away:to eratify 
some’ momentary wish. 

His: friend’s aimless, weeless' existence pro- 
voked: Paul. when. he 'thought of ‘the girl who 
believed in bim and «whose future layin his 
hands. Interest:in ‘her and real’ regard ‘for 
Mervyn himself: made—him one day remonstrate 
with him»on-his intimacy with a ‘Mr. Fulton, a 
professional gambler ‘of the worst elass. ‘From 
that moment the ‘two Bohemians’ were ¢s- 
tranged. 





Mervyn gvew-gayer and: more reckless, his 
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yisits'to Annie fewer and shorter; Mr. Fulton 
eained moreand more of his confidence, under 
his auspices card parties became frequent, and 
Mervyn: played | with a:passionate eagerness ‘he 
had never shown before. 

Then came the worst part of: his life, the 
darkest. shadow that ever sdiled hischaracter. 
Je met a girl, the very opposite of Annie, & 
prilliant, dashing creature, whose, occupation 
seemed to be that of a heart breaker. ‘She took 
—or seemed to take—a fancy to Mervyn, 
honoured him with suiiles.and fair words, and he 
danced attendance on her, thus completing ‘the 
ruin of his prospects and strengthening the 


barrier which was creeping.up between himself | 


and Annie. 
By Kate Fultomhe:was fascinated, bewitched, 
for her he neglected his betrothed. Kate flirted 


with him, appeared pleased: with his homage, | 


and kept him in complete uncertainty of her 
real feelings, while he was day by day giving 
her more convincing’ proofs of his, and day by 
day becoming more closely enchained’ by: his 
infatuation. J 

So things*‘went on until the Fultons Jeft for 
Brighton, and ‘the-very next ‘day Mervyn, on the 
plea of special “business, went down and‘put up 
at the Grand: “Forgetting the devoted *girl who 
loved ‘him “he proposed to the gambler’s 
daughter. 

They two were alone ‘in the ‘drawing-room of 
Mr. Fulton’s apartments, and Kate looked won- 
derfully attractive. Her hairoftawny brown was 
gathered in massive coils around her’ shapely 
head, her eyes ‘were of a very light hazel—her de- 


tractors called them green; she was tall and | 


majestic, her skin’ the purest, creamiest ‘white, 
her mouth beautifully curved, yet: with an ex- 
pression of something cold’and cruel. ‘She -sat 
on the sofa, her firm white hands clasped ‘on her 
lap, with no pretty’ ‘pretence: of needlework’ to 
persuade herself or others she was‘not idle. ‘To 
do nothing ‘gracefully is almost a lost art in 
England, but Kate Fulton. possessed it to per- 
fection. 

Mervyn was at’ her side; so’close to’her that 


the folds of her dress touched him, and her round, | 


white arm almost brushed his sleeve. She'was 
her father’s decoy. Mr. Leslie’s money ‘was 
plainly at an end, he could be of no further use, 
he might become dangerous, and’ so Kate‘ had 
received instructions to get rid of him. 

“Tt can never be,” was the answer she gave 
him, “I am not one to please myself, I’ cannot 


accept the sweet, peaceful life you offer me ; your | 


wife will be a happy woman, Mervyn, but such 
happiness is not for me.” 

He went back to London utterly dejected, 
with no care .or interest for’ the future, He 
awoke from his apathy to find his affairs in | 
awful confusion and a’ public failure imminent. | 

He went to Annie Harleigh, meaning to.con- | 
fess his baseness. He did nothing of the sort, | 
he could not bring down on himself the reproach- | 
ful sadness of her violet eyes. In her presence | 
he realised that his wild passion for Kate Ful- | 
ton was the fascination of his senses, not the | 
capture of his heart, and repented bitterly. ‘The 
old love rose up strong and warm. in ‘his breast, 
and when he left Annie he had resolved to 
struggle on bravely for her sake. Alas! struggling 
was just the hardest thing for one of-his -weak, 
uncertain temperament. He still loved Annie, 
yet felt, in spite of honour and reason, his mind 
and reason were enthralled by Kate Fuiton’s 
fascinations. 


a cordial note from Paul Stanley utterly ignorin 
their late rupture ; but Mervyn was in no mood | 
to face Paul’s scrutiny just then, he felt that.no | 
reproaches the letter might contain. could be too | 
hard for him, so he burned it.unread in an im- 


pulse which he regretted a moment later. 


Soon after his return to London he received | 





CHAPTER ILI. 


Kare Fuuron had little of the tenderer and | 
softer parts of womanhood. about, ber. From 


her earliest girlhood she had been used to ad- 
miration and to ensnare hearts, without yield- 
ing her own; even Mervin’s wooing, and it had 
been a passionate one, had:not moved her, and 
she had sent him:from-her with a smile on. her 
lips. 

But whem he was really gone, when the days 
passing without word or sign of him seemed’to 
say that he hadiaerepted her decision as.a final 
one, she became conscious that she missed 
him, that there was something -wanting to her, 
and his homage had been different to the 
careless flattery she-wasused to hear. 

She did not. regret’the part she had played: 





Her. childhood had been spent in poverty, her 
| youth had been one long scheming for wealth, 
amd she had finally resolved never to marry a 
| man who did not possess this blessing. .Her 
mother ‘died before..Kate could’ walk alone; no 
| relation or. tender friend replaced that..mother. 
| The first pagesishe had-read were those of the 
| Sporting Journal, and at the age when other 
onildren:play with dolls -her.only toy was a pack 
of. eards. 

Ateight.she wassent to a cheap foreign school 
|—a young, unhappy-looking child, snubbed..by 
| the: richer .pupilsfor her shabby clothes, and re- 

tained «in the establishment, in,spite of her 
father’s.irregular payments, only because her 
| talents really made-her a credit’to it. 
| She.stayed there eight years and never. made 
afriend. She felt like a caged bird set free 
when at sixteen her father.removed her. from 
Madame Gérard’s and: installed her as mistress 
of the bijou villa at.St. John’s Wood. 

What .a change from the cheap school: at 
Calais! Kate shad known before that she was 
| beautiful, she learnt snow the power of her 
| beauty. She was.a treasure to her father. She 
|\seldom played now, her.old childish love of cards 
| seemed .dead, but she entertained. those who 
j;came.to play with perfect hospitality, did the 

honours of her father’s: house :with the. grace 
| and ease of ar woman.of the world, and reigned 
| queen over the flatterersher beauty.and intellect 
| brought aronnd her. 

For:awhile she entertained the belief that 

her grace. and. beauty .would create.as.much 
attraction everywhere as.among: her father’s 
associates. Once undeceived the iron entered 
into hersoul. Kate Fulton’s one, aim became 
| & marriage that should open to her the doors: of 
' society and bring to her feet the world, which 
now looked so harshly upon her. 

Mr. Fulton; sent his son to London and> re- 
‘mained at Brighton with his daughter. He 
| fully entered into her plans and thought. their 
‘ end more likely to be.attained at. the gay’ water- 

ing-place than at the metropolis. 


One morning about. six weeks: after Mervyn |- 


had left them Fulton hurried into.his daughter’s 
presence, exclaiming : 

“ Kate, my darling, I have good:news for you. 
It has come.at.last—he has spoken.” 

«« Who hasspoken ?” 

“Lord Sardou. Ihave just left him. ..He 


worships you, darling, and he is coming to-| 


| morrow to: know shis-fate.’””’ 

| Lord Sardou was over sixty and had just:re- 
turned from, India with a shattered constitu- 

| tion, no digestion, and a, leather-like com- 

: plexion. 

“To know his fate?” she repeated, ina dull, 
| stolid voice. “To know his fate. His lordship 
| makes a purchase and is kind enough to ask the 
| bargain whether it consents to .become his 
property.” 

«Yours will be a splendid lot,” said herfather, 
triumphantly. “ Lord Sardou is most generous, 
Kate, he will settle ten thousand pounds a year 
on you. My. Kate will make a lovely peeress.” 

“Ten .thousand a year!” repeated Kate 
Fulton, slowly rising and walking.to themirror. 
“Tt is.a heavy.price to pay. I suppose.many 
fathers have sold their children for less.” 

“T’ve always done the best I could for: you, 


| Kate. If Iam not a rich man, you need. not 


| 


A CORONET OFFERED. Hy 


throw it in my teeth. You've led a; lady’s life, 
been dressed like.a princess and.never soiled the 
tips-of your fingers.” 

“Of course,” she said, bitterly, “the victim 
must be decked, the :merchandize shown off to 


the best advantage; it was for yourself as much 
as for me.” 

«You are talkingstrangely,” he said, angrily, 
“any other girl would be in raptures at jsuch.a 
\splendid chance.” 

“Splendid chance! A nervous, fidgety in- 
valid, with no sentiment left but pride in his 
‘name and interest in his ailments. A splendid 
chancze, truly, to be his bondslave, his help-mate, 
his nurse.” 

“You're @ fool, an utter fool.” 

“TI wish I were—I heartily wish I were a 
fool; perhaps then I shouldn't feel my humilia- 
tion so cruelly, perhaps then’ I should not see 
what a miserable wretch I am.” 

“A peeress of England has no-need to be 
anything but happy. Of course the old man can’t 
last} for ever. But then you will have your 
joimture—I shall take care of that.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him keenly ; “ you 
will certainly take care of that.” 

“I suppose it’s that’ man Leslie I have to 
thank for this charming specimen of’ filial affec- 
tion. A penniless beggar. Pethaps you'd 
prefer to marry him ?” 

“No,” with mournful emphasis, and a touch 
of softness, which enhanced her beanty tenfold, 
“TI have not the courage to be a poor man’s 
wife.” 

“ Nature never intended you for a/poor man’s 
wife,; Kate, my dear, you are not fit for it.” 

“You are quite right, Iam not fit for it. I 
am not fit to be a true man’s help and comfort. 
Iam only a. doll to be dressed in silks'and satins 
and loaded with golden chains.” 

Kate Fulton made'no attempt to sleep that 
night. She spent’ the long hours'in pacing 
wildly up and down ‘her chamber, trying to 
decide, to stifle all that was true within‘her. She 
knew perfectly that Lord Sardou did not love 
her, that hemerely wanted a bright, graceful 
mistress for his house, a'cheerful companion for 
his old age, and so chose a girl forty years 
younger'than himself, and chose her poor, 
because he judged a-wife owing all to him 
would easiest: be moulded to his will. That was 
all. 
Kate stopped her restless walk when morning 
came, and'regarded hersélf critically in the 
glass. She was very pale and her eyes looked 
dull and heavy, but all agitation was gone from 
her face, for her decision ‘was made. She smiled 
mournfully as she gazed on her own fair image, 
then fastened her crimson dressing-gown more 
closely round her, shivered just a little, threw a 
thick shawl over her shoulders; and sinking into 
an old-fashioned arm-chair dropped almost di- 
rectly into that heavy, dreamless slumber which 
often succeeds intense -excitement. 

When she awoke the sun had long been 
shining imto her'room. A servant had doubtless 
been there, for the blinds were raised and a tray 
was temptingly spread on a small table. 

Kate rubbed her eyes sleepily, rested her 
shapely head for a second thoughtfully on her 
arm, then roused herself, and drawing the table 
dlose to her chair began to eat her breakfast 
| withthe hearty appetite which- comes only to 
| those who enjoy perfect bodily health. 

She had not half finished when a message 
came from her father, “‘ He hoped she would be 
downstairs by twelve o’clock. Did she feel 
inclined for a drive this morning?” 

“No. She did not intend going out, she 
would be down about twelve.” 

She spoke witha‘ slight:scorn quite lost on 
the servant who waited for:her reply. 

Somehow the message had destroyed Kate’s 
hunger. 

«Take this away,” she said, pointing to the 
tray, then rising languidly she began ‘to dress. 

Perhaps she wished to receive Lord’ Sardou 
looking as unlike the: girl who had refused 
Mervyn Leslie as: possible, for she discarded the 
elaborate costumes she was wont to wear and 
dressed herself in simple white,fitting closely te 
her graceful figure—no ornament, no trimming, 
only, a, little nanrowJlace at her throatand wrists, 
only. here.and there knots of the.same blue rib- 
-bon'that bound back her splendid hair. She 
was paler than usual, but.surely on such an oc- 
| casion this was excusable. She lacked mone of 
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her habitual ease and composure, her eyes were 
bright asever. A little graver, a little quieter 
than yesterday she might have been, but that 
was all. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CORONET ACCEPTED. 


Karte’s father met her in the drawing-room ; 
he could not hide his anxiety. 

“Itis almost twelve,” Fulton began, ner- 
vously, as Kate seated herself in perfect silence. 
** His lordship is sure to be punctual.” 

“T wish you would not say ‘his lordship,’ it 
issocringing.” 

He tried hard to read in her face whether he 
should soon have cause to say “her ladyship,” 
but Kate was impenetrable. 

** Would you rather see him alone ?”’ he asked, 
awkwardly, “shall I go or stay ?” 

The answer came quickly, it was short and to 
the purpose : 

“Go! 

He advanced to her side, he would have kissed 
her only she turned away her face. 

“Good-bye, my darling, my beautiful Kate, 
the future Viscountess Sardou.” 

She turned sharply round. 

«Whatever happens, remember it is your 
work.” 

*«* And good work too,” he returned, cheerfully. 
“TI shan’t regret it when I see you at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, with your eight 

bridesmaids. White satin and Brussels lace 
will become you rarely, Kate.” 

“ It is twelve,” she answered, coldly ; “ you had 
better go.” 

Again alone, Kate sat motionless, her two 
hands locked closely together, her head thrown 
back on the faded cushions until the servant 
entered to announce Lord Sardou. 

Kate rose to receive him. In spite of herself 
the face and figure of Mervyn Leslie came to 
her mind to torture her by their contrast to 
those of this man with whom she was to pass her 
life. 

Lord Sardou never hurried himself, he took 
life with a lofty calm, expecting all to bow be- 
fore his will, and being rich and noble most 
things did. He had come that morning to ask 
Kate Fulton to be his wife, and nothing would 
have surprised him more than her saying “ No.” 

He possessed a taste for beauty and she 
gratified it. As he looked at her in the elegant 
simplicity of her white dress she looked so 
fitted to be a viscountess that his lordship was 
delighted at his “choice.” 

He sat down opposite her, and she waited for 
him to speak ; then she grew impatient. Why 
did he sit there staring at her in silence ? 

He was inspecting his bargain too minutely. 
The girl’s temper rose. 

“Perhaps you wished to see papa, Lord 
Sardou? I will inquire if he is at home.” 

She stretched out her hand to touch the bell, 
but the viscount prevented her. He took the 
white and shapely hand in his, and said, 
slowly: 

“I saw your father yesterday, Miss Fulton, 
my present visit is to you.” 

Kate bowed. 

«Our acquaintance has been a short one, but 
the knowledge of your father’s intended depar- 
ture for the Continent has induced me to speak 
atonce. Miss Fulton, will you consent to become 
Lady Sardou ?” 

Kate Fulton hesitated a moment, thought of 
all she had to lose or gain, and then said, very 
distinctly : 

* Yes.” 

Lord Sardou smiled, and told her of Sardou 
Park, their future residence in Wiltshire, and 
said a few words about his town mansion in 
Belgrave Square. 

He was leaving Brighton shortly, he hoped he 
might soon expect her return to London, and she 
listened with at least apparent attention ; smiled 
at every appropriate pause, and said “ Yes” or 
No” to his questions as occasion required, and 
before he left it was settled their wedding should 





take place early in September, just three months 
distant. 

He touched her cheek with his lips and left 
her to go straight to the best jewellers in 
Brighton to order a hoop of diamonds to place 
on the third finger of Kate’s left hand as a 
shadowing forth and foretelling of the small 
golden fetter soon to encircle it, and as emblem 
that she had accepted his chain for ever. 

But when Lord Sardou was fairly gone his 
betrothed threw herself on the sofa and wept 
bitterly. 

Early in June Kate Fulton returned to town 
Lord Sardou’s plighted wife. The engagement 
was publicly announced. He sent her costly 
presents, walked with her in the parks, rode 
with her in the Row, and sat beside her at the 
opera. 

But now she had sold herself Kate’s thoughts 
turned to the man she had refused, and whose 
wife, had he been rich, she would so gladly have 
become. 

She longed to see him, and, as Lord Sardou 
would never. know, see him in she would; 
she made her father, just then her obedient 
slave, ask Mervyn to dine at their house. 

Mervyn’s circumstances were then looking 
brighter ; he had found a balm for Miss Fulton’s 
rejection in Annie’s violet eyes, and believing 
himself ‘‘ cured,” he accepted the invitation. He 
fancied he knew Kate as she really was, and 
went to St. John’s Wood just to show his indif- 
ference to her engagement. 

Kate Fulton never looked better than that 
night, and yet she was changed. It seemed she 
had suddenly quieted and sobered down. She 
wore a long, soft, flowing dress of grey Quaker- 
like silk, with clusters of wild roses at her neck 
and in the coils of her tawny hair. 

She gave her hand to Mervyn with all her 
old cordiality, only her eyes drooped and could 
not meet his gaze, and her voice had in ita 
strange, new note of sadness. 

It was no party that Mervyn had been asked 
to join, only the three he knew so well, and 
after dinner he did not linger with the father 
and son over their wine, but went into the 
drawing-room intending to make his adieuxand 
leave at once, having promised Annie to meet her 
at the theatre. 

Kate was in a low chair, her head resting on a 
pillow, the firm white hands clasped together, 
her eyes bent on the only ring she wore—a single 
hoop of diamonds, token of her fetters. 

Mervyn took a seat near her. He did not feel 
so perfectly at ease in her presence as she had 
expected. Hecalled himself cured, yet seein 
her in her undiminished beauty the old spell fe 
again upon him. 

He was the first to speak. Looking steadily 
at her he said: 

“I congratulate you on your engagement, 
Miss Fulton.” % ii 

For the first time that night she raised her 
eyes fully to his face, and said, ina low, thrilling 
tone: 

“Can you really do that ?” 

“Should not all your friends rejoice at your 
brilliant prospects ?” 

“Friends!” repeated the girl, bitterly. “I 
have no friends. What friend would congratu- 
late me on being sold like a chair or table, a 
stick, or stone to the highest bidder ?” 

Mervyn drew nearer and looked at her with 
the same wild admiration as of old. 

« How you must triumph, Mervyn.” 

“ Triumph—I ?” 

“It is as I told you it would be. My father 
has sold me.” 

“ Kate !” 

**T had a neglected childhood, a wretched girl- 
hood. And now I am to be tied for life to this 
man—Mervjn, I hate him !” ” 

Her eyes flashed, and she clenched her white 
hands fiercely. For once she had spoken truth, 
she did hate Lord Sardou, but she meant to 
marry him for all that. 

Mervyn Leslie was greatly moved. At that 
moment he thought only of the girl before him. 
Honour, promises, faith, he would have sacrificed 
them all to Kate Fulton. 

Oh, my darling, my bright, beautiful love,” 





he exclaimed, “won't you fly with me, won’t 
you let me take you far away where we can be 
free ?” 

* Too late,” she answered. “ I must redeem 
my word. I must stay here and go through 
with it,even though my heart should break. 
Oh, Mervyn, don’t judge me too harshly, don’t 
abandon me utterly !” 

* Would you have me come here to witness 
that man’s happiness ?” 

“He is very seldom here. Oh, do come 


sometimes, Mervyn, if only just to show you 
don’t hate me quite.” 


CHAPTER V 
UNDECEIVED. 


«Ou, Mervyn, have you been ill ?” was Annie’s 
anxious question when she next saw him. 

“No, child, what made you think that ?” 

“You promised to come on Thursday.” 

* Yes, but I was obliged to go out on business,” 
he said, hurriedly, ashamed of the lie he 
uttered. 

Now came a time when she saw little of him, 
when he was always busy and never had any 
leisure for her. There was no one to whisper 
in the girl’s ear that his chief business was to 
attend Miss Fulton in her excursions after 
pleasure, and that he was oftener at her father’s 
house than at his own apartments. 

Annie knew very few people in London. Her 
landlady, the company at the theatre, and a 
friendly doctor almost made up the sum of her 

uaintance, and the only person in Mervyn’s 
set familiar to her was Paul Stanley, and Paul, 
as we know, had been estranged from Leslie for 
some time, although he still heard of him fre- 
quently and knew far more of his secrets than 
=e gentle girl who hoped one day to be his 
wife. 

Katherine Fulton had but a few more weeks 
to bear that name, and the July sunshine was 
banishing people fast from London, when one 
morning she was told that a gentleman desired 
to see her who refused to state either his name 
or business. 

“Show him in,” decreed Miss Fulton, and 
there entered a man apparently of about thirty 
years, tall and dark, whose dress and manner 
indicated unmistakeably gentle birth and breed- 


ing. 

ie regarded Kate searchingly with his clear, 
dark eyes. 

** You wished to see me ?” she asked, quietly, 
for this stranger and his scrutiny rather awed 
the future viscountess. 

“ Yes,” he answered, gravely, “I wished to 
tell you a story.” 

“A story ?” 

“Yes, a story about Mervyn Leslie.” 

For one moment Miss Fulton bent her head, 
the next, lifting her eyes to the stranger’s face, 
she asked: 

“Why do you come here to talk of Mervyn 
Leslie? What is he to me?” 

“ A toy, a plaything,” was the quick reply. 

** And has he sent you here to tell me that?” 

“He knows nothing of my coming—I am not 
here for his sake.” 

‘“* For whose then? Your own?” 

“I see now,” said the stranger, “that I should 
have done better had I asked Lord Sardou to 
present me to his future bride.” 

« Any acquaintance of Lord Sardou must be 
welcome to me,” responded Kate, with the 
demure air she used to her ancient suitor him- 
self, “ but, as Iam nota magician, I could not 
tell, sir, that you were of their number.” 

“Six years ago, Miss Fulton, a young man 
came to London to seek his fortune; he was of 
good family, but had offended his father, who left 
him nota shilling, and at whose death he was 
driven from home by his wealthy brother.” 

« Extremely interesting; pray go on.” 

«He had great talent, little resolution, and I 
soon saw he would never make his mark in the 
world.” 


«* So much the worse for him.” 
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« More than a year ago,” went on Paul Stan- 
ley, “‘ there came to him a last chance, he was 
engaged to be married, and I hoped——” 

«Engaged to be married? Impossible!” in- 
terrupted Kate. 

«It is true, and to one of the best and truest 
of women. Miss Fulton, in little more than a 
month you will have a noble husband.” 

« Well?” coldly. 

“Then restore Mervyn to the girl who truly 
loves him, don’t wreck his life and hers for the 
gratification of a mere caprice.” 

“TI know not what you mean. Mr. Leslie is 
my father’s friend, it is not my place to forbid 
bim the house.” 

“TI see Lord Sardou will be a happy man,” 
muttered Paul, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“TI cannot help it if this foolish girl is need- 
lessly jealous of me,” sneered Kate. 

“She does not even know that you exist, 
thank Heaven,” returned Paul, and then he 
quitted the dangerous syren. 

Annie Harleigh had grown pale and thin in 
those bright weeks of summer. Once Mervyn 
would have been the first to note the change, 
but now he had other cares, and it was the 
crabbed landlady—Annie had a gift for finding 
out the soft, corner of people’s hearts and creep- 
ing in them—who told her lodger that she was 
just Me a pining and a killing of herself for want 
of ‘ hair.’” 


So Annie was persuaded to go out more, and 
one day she took a long ride westward to the 
Park, where, on her first arrival in London, she 
had often walked with Mervyn. It was natural 
she should choose to revisit their old haunts, 
quite natural that she should sigh at the remem- 
brance of ten months ago, and the immense 
difference between then and now; but it was 
surely strange that when she sank wearily into 
a seat she should perceive a few yards distant 
Mervyn himself, and with a lady. 

It wasa quiet, secluded spot in Kensington 
Gardens, which, of course, were nearly deserted 
in August. Nota leaf rustled, not a breath of 
air stirred, and Annie heard her lover’s words 
as plainly as though they had been spoken to 
herself. 

“TI know who the man was,” Mervyn said, 
passionately. “He used to call himself my 
friend, Kate.” 

“He told me he was acquainted with Lord 
Sardou.” 

“ Oh, do not mention that hateful name.” 

“Tt will be mine.” 

« Kate!’ 

“T cannot help it, Mervyn, you know I 
cannot.” 

“Oh, you could, Kate, indeed you could. 
There’s time left yet for you to change your 
mind and fly with me.” 

* You would be sorry afterward if Idid. You 
would soon tire of me, Mervyn.” 

“Never, Kate, I swear it to you, my darling.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
OUT OF THE TOILS. 


Tue night before the day fixed for Kate 
Fulton’s wedding Lord Sardou had invited his 
future father-in-law, who, by the way, was con- 
siderably his junior, to dinner at his club. 
Young Fulton was in the smoking-room with 
two or three choice spirits. His sister sat in 
the drawing-room—not alone, for Mervyn Leslie 
was at her side. 

Through all the three months of her engage- 
ment she had kept him in her toils. The 
glamour of hercharms wason him. He honestly 
thought her a victim. He did not feel hopeless 
that now at the eleventh hour she would give up 
rank and wealth for him. 

She sat in a low chair drawn close to a still 
unshuttered window. He was at her feet. His 
white hand caressed her hair. Dead silence 
reigned. Mervyn broke it. 

“ Kate, for the last time I entreat you have 
mercy on yourself and me.” 





*T love you, Mervyn,” she murmured, in her 
rich, soft voice. ‘Is not that enough ?”’ 

‘* Not if to-morrow sees you another’s wife.” 

«He is very old,” said Kate, cautiously, as 
one who ventures on dangerous ground. 

“Yes,” indifferently. 

* Mervyn,” eagerly, “he may not divide us 
long. Imust marry him. But we can be friends 
still—perhaps in a few short months something 
more than friends. A widowed peeress would 
be a better match for you than a gambler’s 
daughter.” 

She had spoken quickly, excitably, without 
watching the effect of her words. Mervyn had 
risen to his feet. He stood regarding her, sur- 
prise and disgust written on every feature. 

“This is enough,” he said, decidedly. 
* Kate, if you do not care enough for me to 
marry me now, rest assured I shall wait for no 
dead men’s shoes. I see all now. The spell is 
broken. You wanted my loveand his wealth too. 
You willgenjoy the last, the first is gone for 
ever. I trusted you—I pitied you. I know 
now you are false to the core.” 

** Mervyn !” 

* Ay, I knew before, hundreds ‘of women 
married men for their fortunes. I never guessed 
they speculated on their death and promised 
— wealth to successors before they were even 
wea. 

* But—listen—let me explain.” 

«There is no explanation needed. You have 
wronged me cruelly. But fear not, I shall tell 
no tales to Lord Sardou.” 

He went out from heras a man awakened 
from a dream. He said truly the spell was 
broken. He was out of the syren’s toils. Not 
Paul Stanley himself could have viewed Kate 
Fulton’s character with more disgust than 
Mervynnow. He readthe announcement of her 
wedding without a single pang. 

It was only then he felt the wrong he had 
done to Annie. He knew now he had been too 
sure of her love; she had shown an affection so 
simply he had not prizedithalf enough. Some- 
thing of his sin he must tell her, he could not 
accept her guileless love with his awful secret, 
He went to see her three days after Lord Sardou’s 
wedding. 

He had never loved her more ; it seemed that 
with the knowledge of how utterly worthless 
was the object of his rash passion had come the 
power to value rightly the pure, gentle heart 
which trusted in him. 

He kissed Annie more fondly than he had 
done for weeks, and she let him, for she knew 
well it was the last time they should meet as 
lovers. 

« Annie, whatis the matter ?—are you ill ?” 

She was trembling violently, but her purpose 
never faltered. 

“Mervyn, I know all——and you are free.” 

** Annie !” 

“I was in Kensington Gardens. I did not 
mean to bea spy, but I could not help over- 
hearing. You love another, you are free to 
marry her.” 

He poured out the whole story to her, he kept 
back nothing, and the tears rained down her 
cheeks as she listened. 

«* You will forgive me, Annie ?” 

“Freely, Mervyn.” 

« And you will let things beas they were ?” 

«TI cannot.” % 

*«* Will you forsake me for one fault ?” 

She looked at him with her lovely eyes, and 
Mervyn thought he had never seen a face so 
like an angel’s. : 

‘I will be your friend, Mervyn, till I die— 
your wife never.” 

«Only try me. I know how unworthy I am 
of you, but I am going away, Iam going to 
leave all the old haunts, I am going to work 
hard ; I won’t even ask you to promise me any- 
thing now, only when I come back rich then you 
will marry me.” 

«It isn’t money, Mervyn, only I gave you all 
I had, my heart’s best trustand love. I could 
not trust you now, and love without trust would 
be a poor offering.” 

** And you will marry someone else ?” 

“I shall never marry any one, Mervyn, lam 
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not leaving you for another, only for your own 
sake, that you may be free.” 

«I don’t want to be free.” 

«I will be yourfriend always.” 

«And you won't marry anyone else ? Promise 


«* What shall I promise you?” 

Mervyn took her hand in his, and said, 
solemnly : 

«JT, Annie, promise to wait for Mervyn, and 
never to marry anyone without his consent,” 
then he added, “ You must say itafter me.” 

And she said it. It seemed as nothing to her, 
the lonely life to which she was condemning 
herself. She believed her heart crushed and 
broken. She thought she should never love 
again. 

“You will not see me for six months, Annie. 
I am going to work very hard and save money, 
and I couldn’t do that among the old set, you 
know.” 

“‘Heaven bless you, Mervyn, wherever you 
may go.” 

“T shall come to you on the 10th of March, 
Annie; don’t forget your promise.” 

The date seemed burnt into her brain. A sad 
pause, a tearful parting. He was gone. She 
was alone. 





CHAPTER VII. 
FORGIVENESS AND PEACE. 


Tur months passed on. No news came of 
Mervyn. 

Very soon after he had gone Paul Stanley 
came to Annie and told her very simply Mervyn 
had been to him and they were friends again. 

“T am to take care of you till he comes back,” 
said Paul, gently. ‘ Will you let me ?” 

“Yes,” returned Miss Harleigh, gratefully, 
««T should like you to be my friend.” t 

And he was her friend. Paul Stanley was a 
Bohemian still, but he had prospered greatly 
since we saw him first. Not only critiques and 
reviews came from his ready pen, but three- 
act comedies and sparkling novels. People had 
begun to talk of him, his way was made. 

He was very good to Annie—no brother could 
have been more so. They spoke often of 
Market Stoneborough, of the days when Annie 
first came to London, sometimes of Mervyn’s 
return, never of what was to follow that re- 
turn. Paul believed firmly the engagement 
was deferred, not broken. Annie lacked courage 
to undeceive him. 

They heard no word or sign of Mervyn, but 
Annie never doubted he would return. When 
she left the Eastern Star Theatre to play the 
heroine in one of Paul’s plays at a West-end 
house, and he would fain have persuaded her to 
move to a more commodious home, she steadily 
refused. 

“Mervyn will expect to find me here,” she 
said, simply. 

She leant on Paulas on a tried friend, rejoiced 
in each success of his. 

“You will soon be famous,” she said to him 
one day. 

« And who will care?” more bitterly than he 
often spoke. 

“Many if you would rouse yourself to make 
friends.” 

“Tam not fitted for a social life. There is 
this difference between me and Mervyn: he was 
a Bohemian by misfortune for a little time, 
I was born one.” 

“TI am a Bohemian too.” 

He smiled. 

«‘However unsociable I may be there is one 
home at which I shall always covet a welcome. 
I mean Mervyn's.” 

He did not add “and yours,” but she knew 
he meant it and blushed a vivid crimson. 

«Will you never have a home of your own, 
Mr. Stanley ?” 

“My home is among the ‘ might have 
beens.’ ” 

So the time wore on. The tenth of March 
came slowly round, and it was on a Sunday. 
Annie had begged of Paul to be with her. 
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«Tt will be good for him to see us two who 
are his friends together,” she urged, and Paul 
yielded, thinking sadly he could easily find an 
excuse to leave Mervyn and his sometime be- 
trothed together. 

Annie wore a soft, grey dress and ribbons of 
cherry colour, Mervyn’s favourite for all orna- 
ments. She drew a chair to the window and 
looked out eagerly. Paul could hardly bear to 
watch her, he so feared she would be disap- 

ointed. Six o’clock, seven o'clock. The church 
bells had stopped. Amnie rose with a heavy 
sigh and moved towards the table, where the 
tea things stood ready. 

A knock at the door, a trembling, uncertain 
knock, as though the hand that struck it had 
been all too small and feeble. 

The servant brought ina little note. Amnie 
read it. Her face grew very white asishe gave 
it to Paul. 


“IT cannot come to you; will you come to me, 
my darling? Paul'will bring you.” 

The address followed—a narrow street im the 
labyrinths of Camden Town. 

Paul poured out a cup of tea hurriedly, 
although he had said once it was woman’s work. 
He made Annie drink it, then he said, cheer- 
fully: 

“Will you get ready? 
cab.” 

It was not a long drive, but it seemed hours to 
Annie before the cabstopped at an humble house 
in a long, dingy street. 

Neither she nor Pal had spoken. He had felt 
her tears on his hand. 

Mervyn, too, had been: making his prepara- 
tions. When the two who had'so loved him 
entered his little parlour they found the fire 
burning brightly and tea ready. He, himself, 
lay on a shabby horse-hair sofa, and. when he 
rose to welcome them he looked’ very pale and 
thin. ; 

They spent a happy evenine. . Mervyn:told 
them of how he had worked in the months of 
their separation, of how well he was getting on. 
Then he had to hear of Paul's success and 
Annie’s engagement ata new theatre. But 
though each thought of it no one mentioned the 
futare. 

“What is the matter, old fellow f” asked Paul, 
in a whisper, when Annie. was at alittle distance 
putting on her hat. 

“Tl tell you to-morrow. Come early.” 

He did tellhim. It wasanoldstory. Bravely 
as he spuke Mervyn had known many a hard- 
ship that winter. He came of: a delicate stock 
and had littleforce to resist'a disease hereditary 
in his family. Only the very day he had meant 
to beso happy, the tenth of March, the fiat had 
gone forth— Mervyn Leslie'must die. He would 
not suffer much, would have no tedious’ illness, 
only when the June roses came he would not be 
here. 

Think itno shame to Paul Stanley's manhood 
that his eyes were wet when he knew the truth. 
At first he steadily refused to believe it. 

“You could not sit there so'calmly:if it. were 
true.” 

“Tt is true, but Iam not unhappy.. Paul, I 
think this is happiest for us-all.”’ 

“Then I don’t.” 

T had wasted so many years, my life was’ so 


I am going for a 


full of mistakes, the uphill struggle to do right |, 


was so hard. Paul, I’d rather go now than fall 
back again.” 

«It’s all herdoing; the falsevsyren!” 

‘You mean Lady Sardou. You must forgive 
her, Paul; my weakness was as: much to blame 
as her spells.” 

“Tf you-were weak she was cruel.” 

* Don’t spend our time together in talking of 
her. Paul, you must break it to Annie.” 

**T can’t; it would kill her.” 

“No, it won’t. She will be very sorry—Annie 
is so good she will regret even me, but the old 
bond between us is broken, Paul. I know now 
she would never have been my wife.” 

All through the early.spring Paul and Annie 
spent every moment they could spare with 
Mervyn. Neither admitted it, yet both knew 





that he was dying. In all their dreams of the 
reunion they had never thought of this. 

* Annie,” said. Mervyn, one afternoon when 
they were alone together, “I want you to do 
something for me.” 

She had ceased now to speak of thetime when 
he should be better, for she felt it would never 
come. 

“T will do it: gladly, Mervyn.” 

“When allis over, dear, and I am not with 
you any longer, I want you to post this.” 

He held in his hand a sheet of paper, on which 
were traced but two words,:“ Forgiveness aud 
Peace.” 

He folded it and placed‘it in an envelope, 
which Annie’saw was addressed to Lady Sardou. 

“Tt may make it easier for her when she 
comes to be as I am,” he said, simply. 

Annie placed the letter:in her. pocket. 

“ You may trust me, Mervyn.” 

“T dotrustyou. Annie!” 

* Yes, dear ?” 

** Do you remember our parting ?” 

** Don’t speak ofthat, dear.” 

“But I must. Do you remember the:promise 
you made me? How. cruel it wasiof me to 
exact it. Annie, I give it yom back now. I 
could not wish you to be all alone in this wide 
world. May you be very happy; dear, only in 
your husband’s love don’t forget me quite.” 

“T shall never forget you, my darling.” 

The end was not long after that. Paul and 
Annie were both with him, her hand:clasped ‘in 
Mervyn’s. Suddenly he took Paul’s too,.and, 
holding the two hands together. in his thin, 
white one, he murnrured: 

“ T give’all my share of her to: you, Paul;! you 
will take care of lier always.” 

Neither could answer him. 
kissed ‘this brow: 

«My darling,” he murmured, then he smiled 
at Paul. The:smile lingered, but all was over. 

There was one Bohemian the less‘in this:wide 
world. 

The nextday Kate Sardou had her letter. 

The’ baronet) brother would have admitted 
poor Mervyn to the: ancestral vault, for'too late 
he repented of his:harshness, but: the two who 
loved him best willed otherwise. 

The remains of ‘our ‘hero rest ina ‘picturesque 
suburban cemetery. His gravelis‘two years old, 
it is fragrant with blooming flowers; and bears 
every mark of loving care, for it’ isAmnie’s 
charge. She often comes there. But one woman 
comes oftener'still, a-woman who moves among 
the great ones of the land, yet is unhappy—an 
unloved, childless wife, Kate, Viscountess Sardou. 

Annie is no longer an actress, and those 
lodgings where we ‘saw her ‘first‘have lost her 
for their-inmate; for Paul Stanley’s home is no 
longer one of the “ might havebeens,” but a 
sweet reality, and she is its’ queen. 

Happy in each other’s love and trust, waifs 
and strays no longer, the husband and wifé will 
never forget who first brought ‘them together. 
Dearly do they cherish the memory of the 
friend who. was caught in a.syren’s toils, who 
loved them both, though weak and erring. 

F. 


Annie bent and 








WRITERS OF SACRED’ HISTORY. 


Moses lived about 1,500 ‘years before Our! 


Saviour. Being educated inthe King of Egypt's 
family, he was taught all which the priests and 
wise men of the country knew; and his attach- 
ment to his own nation, the,descendants of 
Abraham, would lead him to study their ‘history. 


He lived about 800 years after the Deluge of, 


Noah,.and about 400 later tham Abraham. 

The Hebrews were descendants of Shem, and 
the Egyptians and Canaanites from Ham. The 
posterity of the latter soonest settled:in ‘cities,) 
and thus became inventors .of the arts of life. 
The posterity of the other were tillers of the 
earth, or keepers of sheep and cattle, and, there- 
fore, lived more scattered and insulated. The 
mode of life of these was more favourable to 
virtue and religion: 





The long Eves of the early generations of 
men served to hand down events by: tradition 
with more accuracy. And what: other means 
they had of preserving them we are not now 
able tosay. The Egyptians used‘hieroglyphics 
in Moses’s time, no doubt. There is noaccount 
of alphabetic writing before Moses, unless an 
allusion be made. to itcin: Job: But that book 
was probably written by Moses, during the forty 
years he wasim the landof Midian. Whether 
alphabetic writing was known byithe antedilu- 
vians, and by Noah swas. communicated to his 
descendants, can.only be a matter of conjecture. 
Great events might be handed:down from Noah 
to Abraham by only one intervening. person, and 
that was; Shem, who lived 500 years after the 
Flood: Andi from:Abraham, or from Jacob, to 
Moses,.two intervening persons might. be suf- 
ficient. In Midian, thesouthwestpartiof Arabia, 
where Moses:passed: forty years in retirement, 
the patriarchal ‘life continued; and. the ancient 
men with whom Moses was there: acquainted, no 
doubt, hada correet knowledge of events im that 
part of the world:from the time of the Flood. 

Moses -then,. we perceive, would .be able to 
give a correet account of the Deluge, and:of the 
preservation of Noah; of-events after that 
catastrophe ; of attempts to build Babel; of the 
descendants of Noah ; of the separate migrations 
and spread of his posterity; amd ofithe lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. His account of 
Creation, or of the present formation and settle- 
ment of the earth, he might have received by 
tradition from Noah,.as suggested above. 

The book of Genesis, and the cosmogony there 
given, are to be credited to Moses, the great 
Jewish lawgiver, and a prophet of! Jehovah, more 
fully inspired to make known the divine purposes 
to men than any other —- Jesus of Naza- 
reth, to whom God gave ‘His spirit. without 
measure. In this bookiare givem the outlines of 
Creation, and a referencerto.the wicked race of 
men who lived: before‘ the Deluge; that orer- 
whelming calamity is also ‘related; and the 
settlement of the earth afterwards by: the pos- 
terity of Noah. A beautifiul:sketch is also given 
of the patriarchal, manners, and all the: sim- 
plicity of those early ages. 

The books of Exodus, of Leviticus,;of Num- 
bers, and of Deuteronomy: are also to be ascribed 
to Moses: These are confined to the history:of 
the’ Jews for forty years after they left Egypt, 
anda minute account of the rites and ceremonies 
of their worship, and of the laws givem for their 
social state and personal observations, From 
the time of Moses alphabetic writing. was 
more or less in use among the Jews,;, and from 
them probably the knowledge of letters spread 
to other places, to Phoenicia, and thence. to 
Greece. The greater part of the. book of Joshua 
was probably written by. himself. 

The books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, were no 
doubt written or compiled by the ancient pro- 
phet of that name. The two books of Kings, 
and Chronicles, were perhaps put in their present 
form by Ezra, who was a learned man, and a 
collector of Hebrew historical writings and 
manuscripts. IKecords kept during the times of 
the kings, from- David to the’captivity of the 
Jews by the Babylonians, were seen no doubt by 
Ezra and extracts matte and “preserved of all 
that was most important... Some: of the unim- 
portant chronicles might. not have been copied 
or preserved. A. few books. or records, referred 
to are certainly lost. Ezra:was probably also 


‘the writer of the book of Esther, as wellas of that 


bearing hisname. And_by him,after the return 
from, the Babylonian captivity,.the older books 
were collected, arranged and copied: for preserva- 
tion. 

Nehemiah wrote the book whith ‘bears his 
name, or left’ materials for“it, which were per- 
fected by Simon,,a pious and learned Jew of a 
little later period. Ezra.or Néhemiah, probably 
the former; also collécted.and. arranged the pro- 
phetical books, excepting Malachi, who wrote at 
a subsequent period, whose book of prophecies 
might have been written by himself, and by 
Simon before mentioned. 

These books it is generally’ supposed, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, were received by 
the Jews and called the Scriptures in the- time 
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of Our Saviour.- They. were “ read in the syna- 
cogues every Sabbath day,”’ and were appealed 
to as authority in regard to the history of the 
nation, the rites and ‘form of their religion, and 
to the advent, character, and doctrines of: the 
Messiah, or Christ. 

Nearly three hundred years before Christ the 
sacred. books were rendered; into Greek, at 
Alexandria in Egypt: Andrthis: version was 
known and used in the time of Our Lord and His 
apostles. The Jews. being settled in various 
parts of the extensive Roman empire, the know- 
ledge of the writings of the Old Testament was 
no doubt acquired by many Gentiles, who thus 
became acquainted with the Jewish religion. 





RED-HOT FRIENDSHIPS. 





Nororrety gives a tremendous impetus to 
red-hot friendship; and there is always a very 
seething pit of it ready:prepared for the lion of 
the day, be he actor, author, poet; painter; what 
not. The moment he has taken the town by 
storm heis invited from all sides to plunge 
into this boiling cauldron of amity, and is sought 
out and pursued to the death with -proffers of 
everlasting -regard from total strangers ; people 
who may or may not have had an introduction 
declare themselves his» slaves; they put them- 
selves at his every beck and call, inundating him 
with invitations and aggressive civilities, a tithe 
of which, were he'to accept, would engross every 
moment of his time. 

Here and there, where he may respond through 
policy or inclination, the intimacy: becomes over- 
whelming, and he and those whom he advances 
a little way to meet are absolutely inseparable ; 
they are for ever arm-in-arm, breakfasting, 
dining, supping together, until suddénly a 
shadow falls between them.’ Very’ little will 
create it: a mere nothing, a tempest ina teacup, 
a five-pound note, am: accidental! missing of an 
appointment, a hasty word, have been known to 
do it; forthe fabric of such friendship: is‘neces- 
sarily too flimsy to wear well, and aholeis-easily 
poked through it. 








HINTS TO THE.CONSUMPTIVE. 


Tue diet of the consumptive should be 
simple and nutritious; very strict rules as to 
special articles of diet are uncalled for, unless 
the stomach should have exhibited signs of im- 
perfect power. Meat should -be taken once or 
twice a day, with a good allowance of fat. Fish 
is nutritious, especially oysters.. Milk is very 
nourishing, and two or three pints may.be taken 
in the course of the day. At the hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton many*of the patients 
have a glass of rum and milk the first thing in 
the morning before breakfast, to help them to 
dress, and undoubtédly «it often does good. 
Asses’ milk may be taken when ordinary milk 
disagrees. Another favourite prescription is fat 
bacon’ for breakfast. Sugar.is very fattening, 
and there is no objection to taking it, even in 
considerable quantities. A moderate allowance 
of wine or spirits is advisable ; but.it should be 
taken ‘with caution when if flushes the face or 
quickens the pulse. 

Moderate and “frequent exercise in-the open 
air is essential. We do know that now and 
again it is very essential to “change’the air;” 
but we consider that to do that with any chance 
of advantage it is necessary to go far’afield; 
and we think also that such change of the air is 
only needful when sickness of the body has come 
upon us, or-when it threatens to come; When 
nothing else cam be done, sitting out: in the open 
air should always be insisted. on—ina garden, 
on a balcony, or: even at an open window. 
Anything is better than remaining shut up in 
the same room from morning to night. We 
heard of a man who, on being told that riding 





till he,wwas so exhausted that he did not recover | 


fora fortnight. Exercise should be carried to 
a point short of producing fatigue. 

In ordinary cases of consumption there is not | 
the slightest occasion for the patient to keep his 
room, but still it is very important that the | 
sleeping apartment should be properly venti- | 
lated. The great thing is to get as much pure | 
air as possible consistent with warmth and the | 
absence of draughts. Only a moderate tempe- 

rature should be permitted, so that when in bed 

the patient does not feel cold. In summ¢: r | 
good ventilation should be secured by letting | 
down the windows for an inch or so at the top. | 
At the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton 
the wards and galleries are kept, winter and 
summer, at a uniform temperature of a little 
over 60 deg. The policy of this system is: open 
to question; and in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges the patients would do better if 
the temperature were considerably reduced. 














HOW: CAN: A WOMAN TELL? 





He told me:his*love this morning, 
With his ‘dear’ hand clasping mine’; 
And hesaid, “ God speed the dawning 
When, sweet, I may call thee mimes?’ 
But my fond ‘heart questioned softly, 
Though loving him true and well, 
Will his-love outlast all changes ? 
Ah )vhow can a-woman tell ? 


When the years shall ‘bring their triats, 
And the cares and the pais’ out- 


weigh 
The joys in the-little household, 
As clouds: obscure the day, 
Will the hamd: that has’held mine 


fondly 
Whew maidenly ills befell . 
As earnestly: shield from sorrow ? 
Ah! howcana woman tell ? 


When the-silvery threads are creeping 
Through my4Aressestone. by one, 
When I loséanyyouthi and beauty, 
As many a wife has doze, 
Will his heart be mime as truly 
As when inthe flowery dell 
He gave me his‘trusted promise ? 
Ah! how cana woman tell ? 


I glance at my sweetheart waiting, 
His eyes they are clear and true; 
«1.will love him,” my, heart says 


gladly, ; 
«T will Geust him the wide -world 
through. 
I will be to him jdy and comfort, 
I will all other wives:excel ; 
I will keep him) with love’s sweet 
magic.” 
This much maya woman tell! E..B. 





SOME WAYS OF COOKING EGGS. 


ee 


Now that. the warm weather. has come, and 
every minute spent.in the company of a cook- 
ing-stove is full of weariness and vexation of 
spirit, a meal of eggs, which are'cheap, quickly 
cooked and nourishing, and which every farmer 
has, or ought to have, on -his,own premises, will 
often save the housekeeper a. great’ deal of heat 
and. worry, and. be.as satisfactory to all 
concerned as.a more elaborate meat: dinner. 
At first, as. to boiling eggs, it. is. a little 
singular, but it is. true, that most’. people 
do not know how to perform this simple 
piece of cookery. To boil them hard, put 
them into hot water, and boil twenty minutes; 
they will be just as hard in ten, but the yolks 
will be.soggy and indigestible; in another ten 
they will be mealy and light. To boil them 
soft, don’t boil them at all, but just cover them 
with boiling water, and let them stand for ten 





was beneficial, hired a horse and galloped about 


Avery palatable dish may be made of eggs 
and asparagus, thus:—Cut tender asparagus 
into pieces half an inch long, and boil twenty 
minutes; then drain till dry, and put into a 
saucepan containing a cupful of rich drawn 
butter; heat together to a boil, season with 
pepper and salt, and pour into a buttered dish. 
Break half-a-dozen eggs over the surface; put a 
bit of butter upon each ; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and put in the oven till the eggs are 
set. 

Another easily prepared and really delicious 
dish is made thus:—Provide as many rather 
deep saucers as you have persons to be served. 
Warm and butter them, and sprinkle in each 
some finely-chopped ham, or parsley; then 
break into it two eggs, being careful not to 
break the yolks, sprinkle lightly with salt and 
pepper, and drop on them one-half a teaspoonful 
of butter broken into very small pieces. Place 
in a moderately hot oven until the white is set, 
which will be in about five minutes: 

A Quaker omelet'is a handsome and sure dish 
when careis*taken in the preparation. Three 
eggs; half!a cup of milk, one and‘a half table- 
spoonftils. of cornstarch, one teaspoonful of 
butter. Put the omelet’ pam and a cover that 
will fit close on to heat. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs, the cornstarch, amd the salt very well 
together; beat the whites to.a stiff froth; add 
tothe well-beaten yolks and. corn starch. Stir 
all} together very thoroughly; them add the 
milk. Now put the butter in the hot pan, and 
when melted pour on the mixture. Cover and 
place on the stove where it«will brown, but not 
burn. Cook about seven mitmates. Fold, turn 
on a hot dish, and serve with cream sauce 
poured around it. Ifthe yolks and corn starch 
are thoroughly beaten, and when. the stiff whites 
are added they are well mixed, and!the pan and 
cover are very hot, tifere can be no failure. 

To make a Parmesam omelet :—Beat up three 
eggs, with pepper amd‘salt to taste, amd a table- 
spoonful of gratedcheese. Put a piece of butter 
the size of an egg into the omelet pan ; as soon 
as it is melted pour in the eggs,and, holding the 
handle of ‘the pan with one hand, stir the omeiet 
with the other by means) of! a flat spoon. The 
monrent: the omelet: begims to set cease stirring, 
but:keep: shaking the pam fora minute or so ; 
then with the spoon double up the omelet, and 
keep on shaking the pan until the under side 
is of a good colour. Turn it out on a hot dish, 
coloured side uppermost, and serve quickly. 














_ CONSOLATION. 





One sometimes receives consolation from a 
source wholly unexpected. Two men were ina 
boat, and trying to cross the rapids. The 
traveller was timid in presence. of the turbulent 
waters, and, clinging to both sides of the little 
cockle-shell, said to the boatman, in: trembling 
tones : 

*« Aren’t people: sometimes lost here? It 
seems to me to be very dangerous.” 

The sturdy ferryman gave an extra tug at 
the oars, and then replied, cheerily: 

‘*Lor’ bless you; siry I never: knew a man to 
be lost here; though I’ve been on: this river, off 
and on, for nigh forty years. Why, only: last 
month wy brother John was drowned right here 
on this very spot that we are going over now, 
but he wasn’t lost, for we found his body, two 
days afterwards, in the creek below there.” 





Tue late Dr. Bethune! asked a. morose and 
miserly man how he was getting along. The 
man replied, “ What businessis that of yours ?” 
Said the doctor, “ Oh, sir, I am one of those who 
take an interest even in the meanest of God’s 
creatures.” 

A soJoURNER at a popular seaside resort 
who is of a metaphysical turn, and: who is 
a close observer, asks, thoughtfully, “ Which is 
the most graceful—an excessively fat bather, or 





minutes where they will keep hot, but not boil. 
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an excruciatingly thin one ?” 
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(LOVE, THE CONQUEROR. | 


home, Cecil! 


You have been absent so much 


FATE’S 


DECREE. 


—tite 
> 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PROTEGEE. 


‘* FRIENDLEsS and an orphan, mother ? Doubt- 
less one of your soft, angelic creatures, with a 
saintly expression ever on her countenance, and 
probably given to quoting Scriptural allusions to 
the shorn lamb, etc. I really shall find it im- 
possible to brave this latest charity ; I have long 
been contemplating a trip to India, to look after 
my business investments; and in view of this 
last infliction, it strikes me that it is imperative 
for me to leave.” 

Cecil Erroll stood negligently leaning against 
| oe marble mantel in the drawing-room at Cliff- 

ene. 

The brilliant rays of the afternoon sun bathed 
the room with light, bringing into strong relief 
the grand old paintings, and giving greater 
splendour to the rich satin upholstery; rare 
articles of bijouterie were scattered through the 
room, evincing the cultured taste of the owner. 

A half-amused smile was on Cecil Erroll’s 
handsome lips, and a look of annoyance in his 
dark eyes as he absently toyed with his watch- 
chain. 

“Cecil, my son, do not say that; you deeply 
pain me.” And Mrs. Erroll’s gentle countenance 
wore a look of deep distress. ‘*Do not leave 





within these last years! I regret that you do 
not favour my protégée; I feel sure she will 
make a noble woman. And, oh! Cecil, as I 
gazed into her beautiful eyes my heart was 
drawn to her so irresistibly that I could not 
leave her homeless. My son, treat her kindly, 
for my sake.” And she looked up beseechingly 
into his face. 

**As you please, mother,” he replied, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Do not suppose that I will interfere in 
the least with your wishes and arrangements. 
She may, perhaps, cause you to feel less lonely ; 
but if she do not repay your kindness with 
ingratitude, she will greatly belie her sex. As 
for my intended trip, ‘welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest’ must frequently recur 
to you.” 

He sauntered over to the low, broad window, 
and gazed out on the delicious charms of the 
warm, spring afternoon, where the breath of the 
sweet-scented violet was filling the air with its 
fragrance. Then he gave orders to his groom 
to saddle his favourite horse, and leisurely 
passed along the stately avenue, and was soon 
lost to view amid the sentinel trees that shaded 
it. 

Mrs. Erroll watched him until his form was 
out of sight, then arose with a troubled sigh 
and left the room. 

A moment later the heavy, crimson satin cur- 
tains that shaded the bay window parted and a 
young girl emerged from it. 

She was in the first blush of youth, apparently 





about fifteen years of age ; her hair hung in loose, 
girlish ringlets, almost reaching to her slender 
waist ; the skin was creamy white; the mouth 
sweet, yet proud, the quivering lips of which 
betokened the sensitive and susceptible nature. 
The eyes, dark blue, were fairly black with 
anger and wounded feelings. 

“Oh, why did I allow myself to be brought 
here, to catch a glimpse of a life so different to 
what mine has been? Oh, mamma, mamma, 
why did you not take your Elsie with you ?” 

And the blue eyes filled with hot, scalding 
tears. 

« But, Cecil Erroll, I think you will find that 
I am not altogether one of those ‘angelic crea- 
tures, with a saintly expression ever on their 
countenances;’ you will realise your mis- 
take !”” 

And she compressed her lips tightly, drew her 
slight, almost childish form erect, and passed 
from the room. 

A great railroad disaster, which had occurred 
within a few \miles of Cliffdene, had rendered 
Elsie De Vere an orphan. 

A doctor who had been called in attendance 
on the wounded and dying had felt the deepest 
compassion for the dark-eyed lady, who was evi- 
dently a cultured woman. 

A word from him was sufficient to cause the 
heart of the charitable mistress of Cliffdene to 
fill with pity. 

She watched beside the bedside of the dying 
woman, who had been injured fatally. She had 
watched the breathing grow short and laboured, 
while beside her was the young girl who was 
destined soon to be left motherless and home- 
less. 

She had soothed the dying woman’s last hours 
by the assurance that Elsie should be cared for. 
She had been greatly interested in the delicate 

ale face of the young girl, whose eyes were 
led with anguish. 

Elsie had been very deeply attached to her 
mother, whose love had seemed like the last 
living link which bound her to life. 

She mourned jintensely, for one so young, 
evincing a depth of character which had hitherto 
lain dormant. 

Mrs. Erroll had taken her to Cliffdene, and 
endeavoured to win her to cheerfulness; she 
had already partially succeeded in bringing the 
roses into the pale cheeks, while the beautiful 
violet eyes were beginning to gain their wonted 
lustre. 

Cecil Erroll was the only heir and master of 
Cliffdene. 

In his early youth he had contracted a boyish 
passion for a woman who proved as false as 
fair, and who, when she had captured the fish 
for which she angled, coolly threw it aside. This 
experience had rendered Cecil, who was naturally 
of a bright, joyous disposition, cynical, and 
supremely indifferent to women. 

e had gone abroad, and travelled in foreign 
lands, while his residence at home was of short 
and irregular duration. 

Mrs. Erroll loved her handsome and gifted 
son with an absorbing love, and felt keenly his 
repeated absences. She was a leader in society 
and was the soul of charity. 

Cecil treated the eligible daughters of his 
mother’s circle with calm politeness, without 
ever giving them cause to think that they made 
any impression on the heart of the master of 
Cliffdene. He held their light, butterfly lives in 
careless contempt. Handsome, cultured, the 
heir and possessor of great wealth, it was not to 
be wondered at that he was much sought after. 

He had not yet seen Elsie De Vere, his 
mother’s protégée, but condemned her with his 
usual sarcasm. 

The next morning, as Cecil leisurely sauntered 
into the breakfast room, his eyes fell upon a 
slender, girlish figure in black, witha pure white 
rose nestling among her ringlets. 

Mrs. Erroll advanced. 

“ Cecil, this is the young girl of whom I spoke, 
Elsie De Vere. Elsie, my dear, this is my son, 
Cecil.” 

Elsie raised her head proudly, and looked un- 
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flinchingly into the eyes that were regarding 
her curiously. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Erroll.” 

Her voice was clear and distinct, without a 
tremor, as she replied to his salutation. 

Cecil Erroll was somewhat surprised at the 
calm composure of her manner; but he did not 
look at her again. During the progress of the 
meal he completely ignored her presence, and 
Elsie shrank from his observation. 

A week later the ship “ Atlanta” had weighed 
anchor and was outward bound for Calcutta, 
bearing on board Cecil Erroll. He stood on the 
broad deck, with the clear expanse of water at 
his feet, and watched the shores of his native 
land slowly receding from his view. 





CHAPTER II. 
THREE YEARS AFTER. 


A BEAUTIFUL, calm, clear evening, three 
years after the opening of our story. A soft, 
richly-tinted picture. The setting sun shone 
on the heavily carved casements, and ripened to 
gold the fruit in an orchard, whose branches 
nodded in the distance. No sound disturbed 
the deep stillness save the singing of the birds 
and the chirping of the crickets. 

Under the shelter of the linden trees sat a 
young girl, idly musing. She looked like some 
exquisite painting as she sat there, with her 
cheek resting on her hand and the lashes droop- 
ing over her eyes. The form was perfect, the 
colouring rich and delicate. Her hair, of the 
rarest gold, was classically arranged around her 
small, regal head. The eyes were pensively 
thoughtful, the mouth, partially unclosed, re- 
vealing a glimpse of the pearly teeth. 

It would have been difficult to recognise in 
this peerless creature Elsie De Vere, the home- 
less child of but a few years before ; but it was 
she. Placed with the best masters, Elsie had 
studied hard, to please her benefactress; and 
a Erroll gazed on the result with pride and 
ove. 

Cecil had protracted his stay, at one time 
writing from Paris, at another from Rome, and 
leisurely travelling over the Continent. Elsie’s 
sweet and winning ways had endeared her to 
Mrs. Erroll, who now had grown to regard her 
in the light of a daughter. In the absence of 
her son she turned to Elsie to cheer her, and 
the girl was never weary of acts of devotion to 
her who had filled a mother’s place. 

Half an hour later she entered the parlour, 
where she had left Mrs. Erroll, with her hands 
full of wild flowers, a bunch of violets nestling 
in the lace at her throat. 

“See, mother, are they not beautiful? I have 
gathered them for you.” 

She advanced to scatter them gayly about 
Mrs, Erroll, but her cheeks crimsoned as she 
observed, for the first time, a gentleman, 
bronzed and bearded with travel, standing by 
the window. 

Mrs. Erroll’s face wore a look of happiness | 
and peace such as Elsie had never seen there. | 

“Elsie, darling, Cecil has returned to stay 
with us—a while, at least ; bid him welcome 
home.” 

Elsie advanced slowly, and, holding out her 
hand, said, coldly : 

bs For your mother’s sake, Mr. Erroll, it 
gives me pleasure to see you once more at 
home.” 

In all his travels Cecil Erroll had failed to 
see a face so interesting and beautiful. His 
eyes involuntarily spoke his admiration as he 
bowed over her hand, which was soft and white 
as a lily. 

“Thank yon, Miss De Vere; home-coming 
has still its pleasure for me.” 

Then, turning to his mother, he commenced 
describing to her a view of Mont Blanc. 

The days passed on and grew into weeks. 
Summer merged into the ripe, yellow autumn; 


' grown into his heart and reigned undisputed 


her delicate face and winning ways, so bright 
and artless, were as refreshing to the world- 
weary man as dew to the parched earth. 

It cost him a bitter pang as he noted the gay, 
arch look in her laughing eyes change, when 
they rested on him, into a look of cold polite- 
ness, and the smile on the tender mouth instantly 
vanish as she exchanged the courtesies of the 


y. 

Elsie had never forgotten the conversation 
she had overheard in the drawing-room three 
years before. 

She had resented it, with all the wounded pride 
of her sensitive nature. She had resolved to avoid 
him as much as possible, and treat him with 
studied coldness. 

It was late in the afternoon. On the following 
night a ball and reception were to be given by 
Mrs. Harding, one of the fashionable ladies of 
the neighbourhood. 

Elsie was in the conservatory, for the purpose 
of assorting the flowers she intended wearing on 
the evening mentioned. 

“ Titania among her subjects.” 


the master of Cliffdene. 

«Pray pardon me for intruding, but I was! 
weary of the monotony of the day, and, seeing 
you here, thought I would venture in for a few 
moments.” 

“Certainly you are excusable, Mr. Erroll; the 
grounds are yours, I believe ?” 

* Cecil bit his lips, to hide the annoyance her 
words had caused him; however, he evinced no 
outward sign of chagrin. 

“My ancestral inheritance, yes,” he replied, 
carelessly. ‘But pray”—as he noted the look 
of regret on Elsie’s face—“ are you endeavouring 
to make a choice of flowers for the coming 
event? Ifyou have not yet decided, allow me 
to suggest camellias as candidates for your 
favour.” 

“Thank you for your suggestion; I have 
already decided on hyacinths; but I fear I shall 
be disappointed, as James says the bulbs have 
not been doing well, and are not in bloom.” 

“How unfortunate,” remarked Cecil. ‘ Pro- 
bably there are none attainable anywhere about 
here. You will have to forego your favourite 
flower, for to-morrow eve, at least. How many 
hearts will be led captive by ‘those eyes so 
darkly blue,’ etc. ?” 

He laughed carelessly, and looked intently 
into Elsie’s eyes. 

Her cheeks crimsoned. 

** Not that of the master of Cliffdene, at least,” 
she replied, coldly, as she bent and carefully 
arranged a straggling vine. 

Had she glanced at Cecil she would have been 
startled and amazed at the passionate longing in 
his eyes as they rested on her graceful figure ; as 
it was, she was supremely unconscious. 

«Thanks, you have complimented me on my 
non-susceptibility to ‘woman’s charms,’” he 
laughed, lightly. ‘ But may I have the honour 
of your hand for the first waltz, or is it already 
pledged ?” 

« Excuse me, Mr. Erroll. I never make en- 
gagements for dancing so long in advance.” 

Her careless negligence, her seeming indif- 
ference, caused him a bitter twinge of pain. 

Cecil Erroll, the polished, elegant man of the 
world, who but a few months before would have 
scoffed at the mere idea of love, was now con- 
quered and ruled by his absorbing love for Elsie. 
Her cold, courteous manner toward him had at 
first piqued, then fascinated him, until she had 


mistress there. 

**As you please, Miss De Vere. But I will 
not further tire you with my company.” 

He bowed gracefully, and slowly sauntered 
away. 

Elsie stood where he had left her, watching 
his graceful, manly form. She was beginning 
to forget his sarcastic utterances, his fascinating 
and courtly manner was already making an 





and still Cecil Erroll lingered at home. Un- 
acknowledged as yet to himself, a passionate, 
absorbing love for Elsie had grown in his heart ; 


impression on her heart that she would not have 
cared to own. She tried to steel herself against 


Elsie started as she recognised the voice*or+ 


beating of her heart. She stood idly musing 
there among the flowers, “ herself the fairest 
of them all,” until the tea bell summoned her. 


CHAPTER III. 
HER FATE. 


Ir was the evening of Mrs. Harding’s recep- 
tion. A clear, still evening, fair and pure above 
head, where the stars shone over the darkened 
roofs and fretted spires of the churches. The 
evening dews had gently fallen on the dark, 
velvet sward, the birds had gone to rest in the 
boughs which swayed above, and the first faint 
light of the young moon fell softly on the scene 
below. 

In her dressing-room stood Elsie, attired for 
the reception. She was dressed in snowy mus- 
lin, with rare, beautiful lace falling softly on the 
graceful throat and rounded arms. She wore no 
— but a diamond brooch, which had been 
Mrs. Erroll’s gift to her on the occasion of her 
last birthday. Her hair looked but one soft 
mass of dead gold; it was unmixed with any 
colour. 

«Elsie, my darling, you are looking peerlessly 
beautiful to-night.” 

Mrs. Erroll stopped on the threshold, and 
her eyes expressed her love and pride. Elsie 
crossed over and kissed her lovingly. 

* Dear mother, your praise is precious to me. 
It is far dearer than the idle admiration of the 
crowd.” 

“ Oh, I had forgotten! Cecil sent these, with 
his compliments ;” and she laid in Elsie’s hand 
a bunch of fragrant white hyacinths. 

Elsie’s cheeks crimsoned at this remembrance 
of her. He had then in a measure changed, 
and regarded her less scornfully, she reflected. 

«‘ They are very beautiful,” she replied. 

“They are a fitting ornament for you— 
they match so perfectly the purity of your 
attire. But come, my love, Cecil must be wait- 
ing for us.” 

Cecil started at the vision of loveliness as 
Elsie entered the drawing-room. He had never 
seen her look so dazzlingly beautiful. 

“T trust my humble gift was acceptable ?” as 
he noted the hyacinths gleaming white among 
the golden hair. 

“T thank you very much, Mr. Erroll,’’ re- 
sponded Elsie, as he led them to the carriage 
in waiting. ; 

The ‘spacious rooms were well filled when 
they arrived. Elsie was immediately sur- 
rounded by a host of gentlemen, who petitioned 
her for her hand for the coming dances. 

“Is she not very lovely, Cecil?” asked Mrs. 
Erroll of her son, as Elsie moved away. 

“Elsie? She is certainly beautiful,” he re- 
plied, leisurely. 

« Resting from the conquests &nd triumphs of 
the evening ?” 

Elsie looked up, to see the handsome face of 
Cecil Erroll. It was later on in the night. 
She was seated in the shadow of the heavy 
drapery of one of the low windows. Cecil drew 
up a chair and seated himself beside her. 

«IT have no triumphs to record; you see I am 
deserted.” 

‘So? Perhaps you will now favour me ?” 

Elsie reluctantly assented. They were soon 
whirling to the enchanting music. Many were 
the expressions of admiration as they gracefully 
executed the dance. 

«By Jove! Arnot, a charming girl,” Lionel 
Harding remarked to his friend, Fred Arnot. 
“Can it be that the heart of the adamantine 
Cecil is pierced at last by Cupid’s darts ?” 

The words, carelessly spoken, floated to 
Elsie’s ear as Cecil was reseating her. She 
glanced up quickly into his face, but, if he had 
heard, he showed no outward sign. His face 

wore its usual look of impassibility as he left 
her amid a group of her admirers. 

That night, when Elsie was in the solitude of 
her chamber, she reviewed the events of the 
evening. She no longer refused to listen tothe 





| him, but already his presence caused a quicker 


utterances of her heart ; when his arms had en- 
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circled her in the soft mazes of the dance, and 
his hand clasped hers, she knew that the first 
warm love of her youth was his. Shehid her 
burning face within her hands and sobbed aloud. 
She reproached herself bitterly for having 
given, unsought, the wealth of her heart to one 
whom she thought, could he know, would sneer 
at her folly. 

On one thing she was resolved: to leave the 
place where she would daily be thrown in his 
company; she would ask Mrs. Ertoll’s imffuence 
to obtain for her a position as governess. 

At the thought of leaving the home in which 
she had spent so many happy days bitter sobs 
shook her frame; still she felt she could no 
longer stay ; she realized that all happiness had 
fled. Truly her fate had come. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AT LAST. 


« CxciL, will you not plead with her’? Ib.causes 
me unspeakable pain to even! think of parting 
with Elsie. Ihave grown to love her dearly as 
a daughter; and now she informs me that she 
has secured a position as governess; that. she 
has availed herself of my generosity too long; 
and that I have her undying affeetion for all I 
have done for her, ete. And yet no amount of 
argument will shake her determination.” 

Mrs. Erroll’s brows contracted, and there was 
a troubled look in her eyes. 

Cecil idly brushed the ashes from his cigar. 

“Do not place any reliance on} my powers of 
persuasion—with Elsie, at least,” he added. 
« But still, if you wish, I will endeavour to con- 
vince her of the ‘folly of her ways.’ ” 

Under the shadow of the boughsisat Elsie. 
Her eyes wandered over the beautiful home 
where she had spent so many happy days; over 
the green belt of sloping lawn; the sparkling 
spray of the fountain tossed aloft among the 
lofty heads of the trees. She could’ catch a 
glimpse of the distant terrace that’ encircled 
the mansion through the breaks of ‘the stately 
avenue. How many happy hours had she spent 
here, never to be erased from her memory! And 
in a week it would. be to her bat a dream: of 
the past. 

A firm step startled her, and before.she was 
aware Cecil was by her side. 

“Elsie, you will not leave Cliffdene? Life 
would be unbearable to me without the charm 
of your sweet presence. Elsie, my. darling, I 
love you too well to part with you.” 

Elsie started to her feet. 

I do not understand you.” 

“ Forgive me, darling, for intrnding so sud- 
denly,” as he observed her agitation; “my 
mother informed me to-day of your intention 
to leave Cliffdene. Tell me you will not go !/ 

She had sunis back, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

He drew his arm gently around her, and raised 
her head until it rested on his breasti 

“Elsie, stay as my darling wife; can you not 
love mea little, dearest ?” 

She raised her sweet eyes to his, then quickly, 
dropped them, dazzled by the passionate love 
which his expressed. 

**T love you a little now, Cecil.” 

He clasped her to him.in an eestasy of de- 
light. 

“ My own darling, at last!” 

“But, Cecil,” Elsie said, half an hour later, 
her head reclining on his shoulder, her eyes 
looking up into his, “I did not think you could 
fancy one of those‘ creatures with a saintly ex- 
pression ever om her countenance.’.” 

‘ And she glaneed up mischievously into his 
ace. 

A puzzled expression rested for a moment in 
his eyes, until suddenly it recurred to him—that 
conversation of three years before. 

“Thad been reading in the enclosure of the | 
window when your voice broke upon my ear; | 
and I was. powerless to make known my pre- 
sence,” she explained, seeing the puzzled look | 
still on his face. 


“Forgive me,-dearest Hisie,, for nity rash 
utterance; my life shall be devoted to your hap- 
piness; henceforth you are ‘mine, ‘until death 
do us part.’” 

“ Until death do us part!’ softly repeated 
Elsie, while the birds overhead: seemed joyfully 
to carol, “‘ Until death do us part.” 

So to Cecil Erroll had come his a aa 





FACETIZ. 





UnrorTunate FOR AvtHors.—Only men 

who can’t write make their mark. —Punch. 
“4 SOPT “ANSWER,” &c. 

Mamma: “You are very naughty children, 

and I am extremely dissatisfied with you all.” 

Tommy: “That is a pity, mamma. We're 

all so thoroughly satisfied with you, you know.” 


—Punch. 
Tur “ Jumerr’s” Parapise.—An. everlasting 
spring. —Punch. 


FACT, OF COURSE. 


Wauen Dr. Tanner returned to food- a gentle- 
man brought him one small ripe plum to begin 
with. 

“* What on ‘airth’s this?’ asked the doctor, 
who was very irritable: 

“Waal,” replidd: the amiable stranger, “I 
thought, as you'd just finished a fast you might 
like to try a sloe.” 

The doctor was irritable, and’ the stranger 
left abruptly. —Punch. 

THE STING OF IT. 


(According to the muddled owner.) 
ConrounD all these new-fangled habits— 
As if land did not bring enough cares, 
Without making us give up our rabbits 
To fellows who give themselves hares ! 
Punch. 
“BRIN GO BRAGH!” 


Aw’ unusaal number of earthquakes have 
lately been occurring in various parts of the 
world. But there isn’t one of them to compare 
with the Irish land agitation: —Punth. 


A CERTAIN young lady says she never sings, 
except for her own “ amazement.” 


Ir does not make any odds how a man is 
brought up, a short-hand reporter can generally 
take him down when he begins to talk. 


Apvice of the sail-boat to the amateur yachts- 
man—Luff me little, luff me long. 


Tue toe of anenemy’s boot will often do more 
to raisea man into prominence: than the hands 
of a dozen good friends. 


“Srx into four, it won’t go once,” said a 
mathematical shoemaker to a lady customer, 
one day. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Sreusan: “ Please’m if you've got to theend 
can you tell me-whether the dark lady murders 
’er ’usband hafter all ?” 

Lapy or THE Housz (reading novel): ‘No, 
Susan, you’re thinking of Miss Braddon. Ouida 
never murders her husbands—she runs away 
from them.” —Moonshine. 


Kentisu Fiowrrs.—Canterbury belles. 
—Moonshine. 
BARTLE AND BARTLETT. 


Bor are resigned unto their fates— 
Fates dissonant and queer, 
Bartlett with Fortunata mates, 
But Bartle will be Frere. 





— Moonshine. 
Coor’s Bxcursions.—To the marine store 
shop. —Moonshine. 


MerrzoroLogican Mzm.—At Cherbourg, as 
the fates were not against the weather, the 
weather was not against the fétes. 


Tue “Statesman”’ is responsible for the 
rumour that Sir Bartle Frere’s troubles with the 
Basutoes arose from.an attempt to repeal.their 
corn laws. —Moonshine. 


A WELL-wisnzr—The man who is doing the 
digging. 

CuinameNn ought to make good actors, for 
they are always ready to take up their queues. 


“Ts the howling of: a dog:always’ followed by 
a death?” asked alittle girl of:her father: « Not 
always, my dear; sometimes the man that 
shoots.at the dog misses‘him,” ‘was the parent's 
reply. 
How doth the busy little fly 
Improve each chance to light 
Upon the tip end of your nose, 
And dance with all his might. 


“ CHEERING.” 


Spinster Lanpuapy: “Then you and your 
mamma want'the same rooms as you had last 
year ?” ? 

Youne Lavy: “ Yes, Miss Spriggins, only it 
isn’t mamma who is with me, but my husband ; 
Pve got married since last year.” 

S. L.: * Lor’s now, have you ? I’m glad to hear 
it. Yet, after all, Ldon’t know why I should be 
glad; you.never did me any harm, poor dear!” 

—Fun. 
“ Limp-Pets.”” WITHOUT SHELLS.—Pet snakes. 
—Fua. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS AT SRA. 


A man remembers a previous state of existence 

when he recollects being.a-board of.a boat. 
—Fun. 
HOLIDAY SAYINGS. ‘ 

* More free than. whelk-come,” as the popu- 
lar shell-fish said to the pin. 

‘Oh, ‘tar’-ry, ‘tar’-ry not so long,” asthe 
boat said to the ancient mariner who caulked 
her. 

« You suit.me to a‘ tea,’ ” asthe cheap-tripper 
said to the shrimp. 

Call. us. not ‘ weeds,’ we are leaves of the 
c¥###*,”’ as the cheap cigar said to ’Arry. 

“He ‘banks’ and ‘brays,’” as the sober 
resident said of the asinine Bank-holiday-er: 

“We may. be. happy, yacht,” as the bilious 
passenger said to his “‘ pleasure”’ craft. 

° —Fun. 
SCOTCHED, NOT KILLED. 


To be told—as we are by a society paper 
which devotes much attention to female costume 
—that hackneyed old tartans are coming again 
into fashion tempts one to exclaim with the 
et : 
= Is civilisation a failure, 
Or isn’t the Tartan plaid out ? 
—Fun. 
LORD LYTTON’S ARRIVAL. 


Lorp Lyrron has brought home three 
buffalo cows ; his conduct by many is thought 
to have been unwiee, but this is the first occasion 
that he has proved himself cowherdly. —Fun. 


SEASIDE HINTS, 


Tuerz is notruth in the drawing room-our 
that.the downs up at the back.of a well-known 
watering-place are jocularly known as Rabbit- 
Warren Hastings, or thatthe inhabitants of the 
included burrows have sent’ in a peat-ition 
against. the Hares and Rabbits Bill. 

The guns at the castle are always kept loaded 
with (Dover’s) powder, so that if the townsfolk 
fired up, in a castle-hated sense, the guns would 
immediately be fired: down. 

For stocking people with health when they 
knee’d it,.and putting them on their legs again, 
I am a-wear of nothing better than Westward 
Hoesiery. 

As the place doesn’t hold more than about 
two thousand people, it would: be wrong .to: call 
it unlimited Looe. 

Without intending a Sark-chasm, Jersey isan 
Pll-land in which young ladies are. particaiarly 
subject to fits—and very tight fits too. Read 





— Moonshine. 
AtPHABETICAL OrnpER.—J. Ball quitting K. 
ull. ~—~Moonshine. 





Mr. Lawn ‘Teanison’s bat-and-ball-ad, “ ‘ine 
Langtry-st.” 
Ringswear is noted vhiefly for a remarkable 
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dam made by a monarch, who was: too fond of 
keeping his subjects in affirm-ent. 

Penzance is celebrated for Pirates, and other 
Arthur-sty coves.ac-cuss-tomed to take a, mean 
Sullivangage of any anchor, of ‘bratidy, that 
comes in their way. 

It is a capital plan to send dull’ people to 
Brighton—a very Sussex-ful plan,,indeed. 

Salt’ash is not a happy-tising place. You 
meat such a lot of in-chew-dish-ously Cressed 
green pea-pole. 

The inhabit-aunts of Gravesend are invariably, 
at-tomb. So are the sisters and the cousins. 

For'some folks the Isle of Purbeck, with its 
delightful Corfe mixture of what you do and 
what you don’t sea, is marble-ously suited. 

In one part of this Island the Wight popula- 
tion always Ryde, in another they are systema- 
tically on ’Os-borne. There may not seem to be 
much difference between the two conditions, but 
there is. 

Weston-super-Mare the town is called, but 
the statement that the distinguished pedestrian 
rode into it'on a horse of the female persuasion 
doesnot appear to be borne out by facts. I 
have been super-struck by this. —Moonshine. 


IMPROVING THE OCCASION: 

Hw was the only son of ‘his own mother, the 

pride, the hope, the apple of her eye. O’er his 

fair head scarce three English sumimers had, 
ed. 

“And be sure, Peter, and recollect’ this,” 
said his fondand only mother, assheshutup'the 
good book, “never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day.” 

“Ah!” said Peter, with glistening ‘eyes, 
«then let’s finish up the pudding to-night!’ 

—dJudy. 

A Lazy man will goup about the lakes for the 
summer, and claim that he has not time to send 
even a post-card to dearfriends at home, and yet 


he will go out day after day and drop a line to} 


fishes who love him not. 


Newsparers enlighten the: world—with a 
read light. 

A JEWELLER advertises that he has some 
precious stones for disposal; adding that “ they; 
sparkle like the tears of a young widow.” 


Aw artist cannot draw well unless he observes 
the rules of perspective. It is different with.a 
blister. 

AN OCEAN IF YOU LIKE! 

Vistror (who is' spending his second day at 
the seaside) : “‘ Hullo, guvner, how-is it the tide 
always comes in in this part of the world?” 

Native: “ Why, it’s going out now.” 

Visitor: “ Why, I always thought the waves 
turned ‘round and broke the other way when it 
went out.” —Judy. 

TO A CORRESPONDENT. 

*“ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER”’ writes to Judy to 
know if she considers it “‘ wickedness” to:kiss.a 
pretty girl? In reply, Mrs. J. would remark 
that such an act must be very wicked, because 
it has always been looked upon as a capital 
offence. —dJudy. 

Tue bicycle, like the whirligig of time, brings 
in its revenges when it- makes an inexperienced 
rider bite the dust. 

Gors without saying—The man who has a 
** good-bye” for nobody. 

Wuyr is a young lady forsaken. by her 
lover like a deadly weapon? Because she isa 
cut-lass. . 


Tur desire to go somewhere in hot weather 
is only equalled by the desire to get back 
again. 

AS WELL TO KNOW. 

Ir does not follow that you will become a 
regular Turk if you patronise the Turkish Baths 
at Camden Town, but while you’re steaming 
you'll most likely be a hotter man. —Judy. 


SING-ULAR ! 


Aw eminent ornithologist has just discovered 
that the “gaol-birds” at the. great prison of 
New York are “Sing Sing ”’-ing birds. 


IMPROMPTU. 


(By a Gretna Greenhorn.) 
Ir marriage that is-rashly undertaken 
Will cause the “happy couple ”’ to 
repent, 
Then runaways to this truth will 
awaken : 
By Gretna Green Regret-na Green is 
meant. —Funny Folks. 


NEW TOURIST TRIPS. 
(Suggested for. such as scorn the “ Beaten 
Tracks”? of the excursion season:) 


From Bangor to -Gunnersbury. Eton'to Nun- 
eaton. Rugby to Matlock. Brighton to Dul- 
wich. Buckhurst ‘to Do(e)ver, Powderham to 
Shottery. Eg(z)ham to Henley. Burnham to 
St. Blazey: Shields to Bueklersbury. Win- 
chester to Gainsborough. Appleby to Pont-y- 
pair. Kingston to (W)rexham. Flint to 
Stoneleigh. Anglesea to Fishguard. The Itchen 
to Scratchell’s Bay. Shillingstone to Grampound. 
Deal to Cardiff. Buttermore: to the Cheesh- 
wring. Bishopsgate to Lawnceston. Shep- 
herd’s Bush to Shearness, Woolwich, or Rams- 
gate. Cowes to Oxford. Leatherhead to Shoe- 
buryness. Chalk Farm to Lyme Regis. 
—Funny Folks. 





AT MOTHER’S’* GRAVE. 





A uirtuEz blue-eyed child sat weeping 
O’er a lonely, new-made grave, 

As the shades of eve were gathering 
Softly o’er the land and wave. 

And I stopped awhile and listened 
To that dear weeping one there, 

And from lips that trembled sadly 
Came a.child’s sweet evening prayer. 


“Mamma,” 
darling, 
‘Come back to your Bessiedear ; 
And kiss me as you did so often 
While you lingered with us here. 
For I miss you since you left me, 
And I want'to meet you where 
Angels sing so sweet for ever 
With you, mamma, always tiere.” 
ia 


lisped the blue-eyed 


Sweet and pure as sunlight falling 
From the sky so fair above 
Was the prayer so sweetly offered 
For a mother’s cherished love. 
And I sought the child, but calmly 
Lay that little heart as brave, 
With her face upturned to Heaven, 
Sleeping onher mother’s grave. Di H. 





STATISTICS. 





GrowtTH or Lonpon.—An interesting »naper 
has been handed to the Select Committee on the 
London water supply, giving details of the in- 
crease in the number of houses from Janu 
1873 to December 1879. Itappears that the total 
number of:houses in the. districts of the eight 
London ‘water companies at the end of last year 
was 573,792, being an increase of 81,787. from 
the commencement. of 1873. The years showing 
the latgest increases are 1879, 1873, 1878, when 
the numbers’ inereased’ respectively 21,720, 
14,980, 14,954; im 1876 the increase in the 
number of houses was 8,763; while in: 1874) 
1875; and 1877 the imcreases were only about 
7,000. The-districts in which the increase is 
largest are Lambeth, where, during the. last 
seven years, the number has increased by 17,829; 
East London, where the’ increase has: been 
17,267; and the district supplied by the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company, where the inerease 
has been 11,002.. The remaining portions of 
London have increased by about 8,000 during 


sea, where the increase is only 1,791, of which 
number 1,390 were added to the district in 
October of 1879. 

PavuPERism.—During- the last thirty years 
the colossal sum of £200,000,000 has been spent 
in the form of poor-rates, and the annual cost 
of pauperism has increased from, in round 
numbers, £5,792,000 in’ 1849 to: 8,286,000 in 
1879. In the metropolis the weekly returns 
show that the total number of paupers on tie 
last day of the second week in July was 83,219, 
of whom 46,070 were iniworkhouses, and 36,924 
received outdoor relief. Compared with the 
corresponding weeks in the years 1879, 1878, 
1877, these figures show an increase of 2,581, 
6,498, and }5,948 respectively. The number of 
vagrants relieved on the last. day of the week 
was 797, of whom 582 were men, 170 women, 
and 45 children under sixteen. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sronex Caxr.—Four eggs, one cup sugar, 
one cup flour, one-half *teaspoonsful baking 
powder, one teaspoonful extract of orange; beat 
the yolks and sugar together ten minutes; add 
the flour with powder sifted in, and: the extract 
last ; add. the éggs (whites) beaten toa froth ; 
bake in: a well-buttered tin’ in a steady oven 
thirty minutes. 

CoprisH CakEs.—Boil:a piece of salt cod; 
take out allthe' bones, and mash with’ it. equal 
quantities of potatoes. Season it with pepper 
and salt to your, taste;. then add.as much 
beaten egg as will form it into paste. Make it 
into thin cakes, flour them, and fry them of a 
light brown. 

Batrrr Puppine.—One cup of suet, one cup 
of molasses, one of raisins, chopped, two cups of 
sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 
one of soda,.and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. Steam three hours, and serve with 
sweet sauce. This needs no eggs. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Envy, like the worm, never runs: but to the 
fairest fruit; like a cunning bloodhound, it singles 
out the fattest deer in the flock. 

An attempt-is being made to organise a 
eompany for the practice of-aerial travelling. A 
Mr. F. B. Porter has volunteered to essay a 
passage across the Atlantic in this manner, and 
will shortly exhibit the balloon and car which 
oe touse. This is beginning at the right 
end. 

Compunsory Marriaars.—Chaka. was - the 
Napoleon of Zululand. He organised compulsory 
marriages on a grand scale, having regiments of 
young men and regiments of marriageable girls. 
Sometimes he would ordera regiment of girls to 
marry aregiment.of men. Oncea female regi- 
ment.objected and mutinied, and so Chaka cut 
off their heads to prevent their example from 
spreading, and this was the last check his system 
encountered. 

For Low’ Sprrirrs.—Take one ounce of the 
seeds. of resolution, mixed well with the oil of 
conscience; infuse into it a large spoonful of the 
salts of‘patience ; distil very carefully a compos- 
ing plant called “ others’ woes,” which you will 
find in every. part of the garden of life,igrowing 
under the broad leaves of disguise; add a small 
quantity, and it will greatly assist the salts of 
“patience in their operation. Gather a handful 
of the blossoms of hope, then sweeten them pro- 
perly with the balm of prudence; and if you can 
get any of the seeds of true friendship you will 
have the most valuable medicine that can be ad- 
ministered. Be careful to get the seeds of true 
friendship, as there is a seed very much like it 
called self-interest, which will spoil’ the whole 
composition. Make the ingredients into pills, 
and take one night and morning, and. the cure 








—Funny Folks. 
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NOTICES TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


Water A.—Most certainly not. It would be cala- 
mitous in the extreme for Ireland if she were permitted 
to essay an exist independent of England. 

P. D.—Nothing will produce a red nose sooner than 
tight-lacing. That horrible practice obstructs the cir- 
culation, and causing stagnation of blood in that pro- 
minent feature, shows the price a woman must pay for 
her wasp-waist. es and etics are useless ; the 
remedy is in prevention. Cut or slacken the detestable 
stay-lace, and your nose won’t be like a inker’s 
in hue. 

J. C.—There is no particular law as to which arm 
should be offered to a lady. The common sense rule and 
one generally followed is to take that side which will 
generally protect her from jostling or gunemanee by 
other a. In no case, however, take the lady’s 
arm. This is both affected, useless and unbecoming. 
Few, save young children, are in the habit of taking hold 
of hands when out walking. 

Amy.—According to the standard of strict beauty, the 
nails should be just long enough so as to be visible above 
the tips of the fingers when the hand is held straight out 
before the face. 

Epauvunp Z.—Osborne’s Golden ~~ - have been highly 
spoken of as a ific for deafness. To be so “ hard of 
hearing ’’ must very distressing to yourself, as it cer- 
tainly is very troublesome to others. Anything that 
will alleviate or maybe cure it must be surely very wel- 
come. Send to E. M. Osborne, 26, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., or to any chemist, for a bottle. The price 
is one shilling and three-halfpence or upwards, according 
to size. 

C. W.—To make hop beer, take one peck of good sweet 
svheat bran, and = it into ten gallons of water, with 
three handfuls of good hops; boil the whole together in 
an iron, brass or copper kettle until the bran and hops 
sink to the bottom. Then strain it through a hair sieve, 
or a thin sheet, into a cooler, and when it is about Iuke- 
warm add two quarts of molasses. As soon as the 
molasses is melted, pour the whole into a ten-gallon 
cask, with two tablespoonfuls of yeast.. When the fer- 
mentation has subsided bung up the cask, and in four 
days jt will be fit for use. 

R. C.—To get thin, avoid the use of food containing 
much starch or sugar, and drink very little water. 

M. R.—Semiramis was a queen of Assyria, who reigned 
about 2,000 B.C., or according to others, about 1,250 B. 
C. Her history, as handed down, is a collection of 
fables. She was the wife of Onnes, one of the generals 
of Ninus, king of Assyria, and during the siege of Bectra 
planned a method of taking the city, and led the assault 
in person. Ninus, attracted by her beauty and courage, 
made her his wife, when Onnes destroyed himself. She 
is said to have persuaded Ninus to resign the crown to 
her temporarily, when she put him to death. She built 
cities, carried on numerous wars, subduing Egypt and a 
great part of Ethiopia. Accounts vary as to her death, 
some stating that she was defeated and wounded, and 
comping to her own country was killed by -Nunyas, her 
son by Ninus, others that she was killed in battle, and 
again that she vanished heavenward in the form of a 
dove, after giving up her sovereignty to her son. That 
she existed cannot be denied, as her name occurs in the 
cuneiform inscription in the British Museum, but her 
history is all, or nearly all, fabulous. 

L. A. R.—A mixture of tissue-paper and camphor 
chemically treated produces a substance known as cellu- 
loid, which is largely manufactured and applied to an 
always a variety of uses. It resembles gum in- 
appearance, is of light pale brown colour, and can be 
readily dyed through its whole substance, so as to 
imitate amber, malachite, tortoise-shell, or coral. When 
converted into artificial 1vory there is, to an ordinary 
eye, no difference between it and the real product, and it 
can be used for pianoforte keys, for handles, rings, orna- 
ments, and so forth, as readily as real ivory, at one-half 
the cost. It is convertible into combs, jewellery, watch- 
cases, thimbles, toe-caps for shoes, parchment, said to 
be more serviceable for drumheads than real parchment, 
and into paper, which is afterward fashioned on an enor- 
mous scale into cuffs, collars, and shirt-fronts; and 
attempts are being made to adapt it for use as neck-ties. 








Awniz L., twenty-three, tall, fair, loving, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a tall, k gentle- 
man about her own age. 

James, thirty-two, tall, dark hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty-five or thirty with 
a view to matrimony, to go abroad. 

May, Datsy and Burrercup, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men with a view to 
matrimony. May is twenty-one, fair, tall, of a loving 
disposition. Daisy is eighteen, tall, fond of home. 
Buttercup is twenty-seven, considered good-looking, 
short, dark, of a loving disposition: Respondents must 
be tall, dark. 

Fut, Hatr and Low, three seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with three young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. . Full is tall, dark, dark hair, fond 
of home and children. Half is medium La dark, 
fond of home and children. Low is short, k eyes, 
good-looking, fond of home. 

Tom, Nep and Harry, three seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with three young ies with 
a view to matrimony. Tom is dark, fond of home and 
children. Ned is fair, hazel eyes, fond of dancing. Harry 
is dark, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
music. 

MILty, nineteen, dark brown hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young man in the Royal Navy. 


GOING THROUGH THE HEATHER. 


“ Wuicu way are you going, Jenny ?” 
“* Going through the heather.” 

* Don’t you think then, Jenny, lassie, 
We could go together ? 

Through the heather, by the burn, 

’Mong the plumes of My Oy 

O’er the strath, among the grass, 

Shall we go together, a 


“Deed, it’s kind of lonely, Jamie.” 
“ Then we'll go together.” 

And the lassie’s cheeks were pinker 
Than the bells of heather. 

** For ’tis lonely by one’s sel’, 

And I have a tale to tell ; 

If you'll listen, Jenny, lass, 

Every word shall come to pass.’’ 


Then she gave her hand to Jamie, 
And they went together 

be be sunny, silent hillside, 

.4e the bells of heather. 

Oh, the happy, willing feet— 

Oh, the whispers low and sweet— 

Oh, the tale the lover tells 

Up among the heather bells! 


Well might Jenny answer softly, 
Coming through the heather : 

**Here’s my hand and heart, dear Jamie; 
We'll aye walk together; 

Through the heather, up the hill, 

Though the road be good or ill, 

Though the skies be dark or clear, 

We will walk together, dear.” 


All the welkin heard them singing— 
Singing both together : 

* Oh, the happy, happy gloaming 
We came through the heather! 

Oh, Love’s sweet and shining path, 

O’er the hill and o’er the strath. 

By our promise and our bliss— 

By our sweet betrothal kiss— 

Rain or sun, or wind, or weather, 


Hand in hand we'll walk together.” LL. E. B. 


QuEEN Mee, seventeen, tall, fair, fond of music and 
dancing, would like to correspond with a young man. 

Torrie and Ivy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Tottie is seventeen, short, 
dark, fond of music. Ivy is twenty-five, medium height, 
fond of home. Respondents must be between twenty 
and thirty, 

Ausert S., twenty-one, tall, dark, handsome, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about the same 
age. 

Lewa R. and AnnrE Lavrie, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two mechanics. 

Dewprop and Marpenuarr, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Dewdrop is nineteen, tall, dark, handsome, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. Maidenhair is 
seventeen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
fond of music and dancing. Respondents must be about 
nineteen or twenty, tall, k, good-looking. 

Frank, midshipman in the Merchant Service, seven- 
teen, tall, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing, would like to correspond with a young lady. 

E. F., a bachelor, forty, with a Government situation 
of £100 a year, fond of home, would like to correspond 
with a lady with a view to matrimony. Respondent must 
be domesticated. 

Jack, nineteen, tall, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, good-looking, fond of music. ndent 
must be nineteen, fair, tall, good-looking, fond of music. 

J.M.D., M. 8. and F. S., three seamen in the Royul 
Navy, would like te correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. J. M. D. is twenty-two, tall, 
fair, hazel eyes, dark hair, good-looking, fond of home 
and a 
curly hair, fond of home and children. F. S. is twenty, 
medium height, dark, dark brown hair, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be tall, fair, of loving dispo- 





sitions, and of the same ages. 


Scor M., twenty-two, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
gone with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
esman’s daughter preferred. 

Hixpa, seventeen, tall, light brown hair, hazel eyes, 
would like to correspond with a widower. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, loving. . 

Grace Epirs, nineteen, medium height, fair, would 
like to correspond with a young man with a view to 
matrimony. mdent must about twenty-four, 
tall, dark, fond of home and children. 

Bet, Dustpan, Swaz, and Caspriver, four seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with four 
young ladies. Bellis , brown ir, 1 eyes, con- 
sidered good-looking. Dustpan is tall, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Swab is twenty-one, tall, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. Ca 
driver is twenty-three, medium height, light hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children. 

Kare and Aticz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two youngmen. Kate is sixteen, medium height, 
dark, hazel eyes. Alice is sixteen, medium height, dark, 
grey eyes. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Wit. M. is responded to by—Maggie McGee, nine- 
teen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Hanpsome Harry by—Eleanor, sixteen, hazel eyes. 

Marion by—T. C. J., twenty-five, medium height, 
good-looking. 

Sam by—Primrose, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Henry by—Bluebell, nineteen, fair, brown hair and 
eyes. : 

Tom G. by—Queen Mab, nineteen, light hair, dark 
eyes. . 


Hanpsoms Harry by—Moss Rose, seventeen, fair, 
doniesticated. 

Tom RinetTalt by—M. J. F., twenty-four, dark hair, 
blue eyes, medium height, of a loving disposition. 

Witt1am M. by—Eleanor, twenty, medium height, 

hair and eyes, of a loving ition, musical, 

fond of home and children. 

Jacon’s LappEr by—A. S8., nineteen, fair hair, of a 
loving disposition. 

RosE br —Posnopens, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. 

A WipowErR by—Bessie, forty, fond of children. 

Henry by—Maggie M., nineteen, tall, brown hair and 
eyes, considered good-looking. 

Tom by—A Modest Violet, eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, grey eyes. 

Wit1i1am by—Annie. 

Jack by—Lucy, fair, medium height, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. .. 

Harry by—Agnes, medium height, brown eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

Hanpsome Harry—Lizzie, seventeen, medium height, 
fair, fond of home and children. 
Tom G. by—Lizzie, tall, dark. 
CuarLes Hersert by—Eleanor, twenty-one, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond 
of home and children. 
. Rasseous = H., i, go 
ei ‘air, blue eyes, of a lo on, fon 
nine ant chiiieens Ee eee 
EstxEr by—Kenefick. 
Lity by—G. R. 
JaxE ‘by—Union, a signalman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-one, medium height, fond of home and music. 
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M. S., twenty-one, medium height, fair, | 
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